Deh  Jvmieiy  misleading  and 
concealing  from- David  Meltor, 
tha  health  minoiaf,  and  Loid 
Young,  the  hade  secretary,  hte 
business  interest  in  US 
Tobacco  maksra  of  Stoat 
Bandits,  the  chewing  tobacco, 


and  his  business  relationship 
with  Mr  AI  Fayed  over  the 
House  ot  Fraser. 

| Faffing  to  register  £10,000  in 
commission  fees  from  Ian 
Greer  for  introducing  National 
Nuclear  Corporation  and  US 
Tobacco  and  £687  from 
Strategy  Network  International. 

| Neither  adding  or  subtracting 
to  the  finding  by  Sir  Gordon 
Downey,  the  Partiamentary 
Commissioner  lor  Standards, 
that  there  was  ‘compelling 
evidence"  that  Mr  Hamilton 
took  up  to  £25,000  in  brown 
envelopes  from  Mohammed  AI 
Fayed. 
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THE  disgraced  for* 
mer  minister  Neil 
Hamilton  was 
yesterday  given 
the  toughest 
rebuke  ever  made 
by  Parliament's  privileges 
committee  for  conduct  that 
“fell  seriously  and  persis* 
tently"  below  what  is  ex* 
pected  of  an  MF. 

MPs  accepted  the  conclu- 
sion of  Sir  Gordon  Downey, 
the  Parliamentary  Standards 
Commissioner,  that  there  was 
“compelling”  evidence  that 
Mr  Hamilton  had  been  paid 
up  to  ££,000  cash  in  brown 
envelopes  from  Mohamed  AI 
Payed,  the  owner  of  Harrods, 
to  ask  parliamentary  ques- 
tions. Sir  Gordon  had  also 
concluded  that  Mr  Hamilton 
failed  to  declare  benefits  ! 
worth  thousands  of  pounds,  , 
including  a stay  at  Mr 
Fayed’ s Rita  Hotel  In  Paris. 

Robert  Sheldon,  chairman 
of  the  Standards  and  Privi- 
leges Committee,  said  it  had 
accepted  Sir  Gordon’s  land- 
ings. “The  decision  neither  to 
add  or  subtract  to  Sir  Gordon 


nownpy’g  findings  ttipju^  that 

we  have  accepted  his  words 
that  there  Is  compelling  evi- 
dence that  he  took  cash  from 
Mohamed  AZ  Fayed.  And  that 
was  agreed  by  nine  votes  to 
niL  You  can’t  get  a better  ver- 
dict than  that  from  a jury." 

The  committee,  in  a damn- 
ing verdict,  accused  Mr  Ham- 
ilton of  "a  casualness  that 
bordered  on  indifference  and 
contempt*’  towards  parlia- 
mentary rules  and  of  conduct 
that  fell  “seriously  and  per sis- , 
tently”  below  standards  ac- 1 
ceptable  of  an  MP. 

Mr  Sheldon  added:  “The 
finding  that  Hamilton's  con- 
duct fell  seriously  and  persis- 
tently below  the  standards 
which  the  House  Is  entitled  to 
expect  Is  the  most  damaging 
verdict  the  committee  has 
ever  made  about  an  MP.  We 
have  never  said  that  about 
anyone.” 

The  committee  also  con- 
demned Mr  Hamilton  for  de- 
liberately lying  to  Michael 
Heseltdne.  the  former  deputy 
prime  minister,  over  his  fi- 
nancial relationship  with  the 
lobbyist  Ian  Greer,  failing  to 
declare  more  than  £10,000  in 
introduction  foes  from  Mr 
Greer,  and  deliberately  mis- 
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‘The  decision 
neither  to  add 
or  subtract  to 
Sir  Gordon’s 
findings 
means  we 
have  accepted 
his  words  that 
there  is 
compelling 
evidence  he 
took  cash  from 
Mohamed  AI 
Fayed.  And 
that  was 
agreed  by  nine 
votes  to  nil. 
You  can’t  get  a 
better  verdict 
than  that  from 
a jury.’ 

Robert  Sheldon, 
Standards  and 
Privileges 
Committee 
chairman 


‘If  the 

Committee 
have  neither 
added  to  nor 
subtracted 
from  my 
conclusion, 
that  conclusion 
stands. 

It  has  not  been 
challenged 
by  the 

Committee.’ 

Sir  Gordon 
Downey 
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‘Mr  Hamilton  is  now  a member  of  what  we  hacks  cruelly  call  the  Green  Ink  Brigade,  people  who  have 
devoted  their  whole  being  to  some  injustice  they  have  suffered,  real  or  imagined,  and  who  write  long 
letters  In  green  ink  explaining  every  last  detail  of  their  complaint’ — Simon  Hoggart,  page  7 


leading  other  ministers  over  ' 
his  business  connections. 

The  committee  ruled  that  if 
Mr  Hamilton  bad  not  been  de- 
feated at  Tatton  in  the  gen- 
eral election  he  would  have 
faced  a substantial  period  of 
suspension  from  the  House  of 
Commons.  It  is  understood 
that  Hite  would  have  meant  a 

•mlnlmnm  of  six  months,  OT 

possibly  even  a year: 


The  verdict  is  even  more 
damning  than  the  one  made 
against  Tim  Smith,  the  for- 
mer Northern  Ireland  minis- 
ter, who  admitted  taking  up 
to  £25,000  in  cash.  It  suggests 
that  the  MPs  were  extremely 
sceptical  of  Mr  Hamilton’s  ex- 
planation under  oath  for  his 
behaviour.  The  report  con- 
cludes that  his  appearance 
before  the  committee  foiled  to 


bring  forward  any  new  evi- 
dence in  his  defence. 

On  the  crucial  argument 
about  the  cash  for  questions 
issue,  two  Tory  MPs.  Quentin  , 
Davies,  MP  for  Grantham  and  , 
Stamford,  and  Ann  Wldde- 1 
combe,  MP  for  Maidstone  and  i 
The  Weald,  refused  to  accept 
the  original  draft  of  the 
report  This  said  of  Sir  Gor- 
don: “We  had  no  reason  to 


question  his  findings  and  we 
therefore  endorse  them." 

But  all  members  of  the  com- 1 
mittee  apart  from  Mr  Davies, 
who  did  not  vote,  did  agree  a 
form  of  words  accepting  Sir  1 
Gordon's  findings.  This  read: 
turn  to  page  2,  column  4 

The  Hamilton  saga,  pages  6 
and  7;  Leader  comment, 


Merry 
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Sir  Isaiah  Berlin,  prince  of  intellectuals,  dies  aged  88 


Sir  Isaiah  Berlin 


John  Ezard 

SIR  ISAIAH  Berlin,  the 
most  honoured  and 
deeply  admired  intellec- 
tual of  his  time,  has  died  at 
the  age  of  88,  Oxford  Universi- 
ty announced  yesterday. 

Sir  Isaiah  first  won  distinc- 
tion with  his  post-war  anti- 
communist essays  defining 
liberty,  a theme  which  stayed 

with  him  to  the  end  of  his  life. 
One  news  agency  yesterday 
called  him  “the  world's  wisest 
man”.  But  unlike  those 
regarded  as  sages  earlier  this 
century,  including  Einstein 
and  Bertrand  Russell,  Sir  Isa- 
iah was  not  widely  known  to 
the  public.  His  huge  behind- 


the-scenes  influence  was  on 
scholars,  politicians  and 
readers. 

“He  had  a horror  of  public- 
ity and  tried  to  avoid  talking 
In  bons  mots",  said  his  biog- 
rapher, Michael  Tfcwatteff- 
Colin  Lucas,  VlcfrChancel- 
lor  of  Oxford,  said:  “We  are 
very  sad  to  lose  such  an  emi- 
nent scholar,  who  made  such 
an  enormous  contribution  to 
philosophy  and  to  the  values 
for  which  we  stand.” 

Sir  Isaiah,  a philosopher 
and  historian  of  ideas,  dial  cm 
Wednesday  night  in  hospital 
at  Oxford,  where  he  was  first 
elected  Fallow  of  AH  Souls  65 
years  ago.. 

He  had  been  HI  with  chest 
and  heart  problems.  Mr  Igna- 


tieff  said:  "It  is  a great  per- 
sonal shock.  I saw  him  only 
last  week.  He  was  in  a bad 
way  but  as  foil  of  life  and 
intellectual  vigour  as  ever”. 

Sir  Isaiah  was  “an  out- 
standing witness  to  the  cen- 
tury".  As  a seven-year-old,  he  | 
watched  the  Russian  Revolu- 
tion from  his  parents*  win- 
dow in  Petrograd.  En  a recent 
Interview,  he  spoke  of  having 
seen  terrible  things. 

His  family  escaped  penni- 
less to  Britain,  where  he  be- 
came the  first  Jew  to  be 
elected  to  All  Souls.  The  Chief 
Rabbi  wrote  congratulating 
the  songwriter  Irving  Berlin 
— the  first  of  many  such 
confusions. 

Berlin  the  philosopher  was 


Britain 
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influential  In  the  1930s  in 
founding  the  logical  positivist 
approach  to  philosophy  at 
Oxford  with  A.J.  Ayer  and 
JJ3.  Austin.  From  the  United 
States  in  wartime,  he  was 
Churchill's  chief  adviser  on 
American  opinion.  His 
reward  was  a Downing  Street 
dinner  invitation  sent  in 
error  to  Irving  Berlin  — ■ who 
attended. 

In  the  1960s  he  championed 

the  Russian  authors  Boris 
Pasternak  and  Ann  Akhma- 
tova. Stalin  said  of  their  meet- 
ing with  him:  “Our  whore 
[Akhmatova]  is  consorting 
with  British  spies”. 

In  the  same  decade  came 
his  hook  The  Hedgehog  and 
the  Fox,  about  contrasting 


Finance 


types  of  genius,  and!  his 
essays  on  liberty. 

Mr  Ignatieff  said:  “He  will 
be  evermore  influential  as  the 
theorist  of  liberalism  as  the 
politics  of  tragic  choices.  You 
have  to  make  extremely  diffi- 
cult, painful  choices  between 
different  human  goods. 

“Previously,  liberalism  was 

seen  as  shallow  and  sentimen- 
tal. Berlin  gave  It  tough-mind- 
edness.  Liberalism  came  out 
of  the  Cold  War  as  the  only 
doctrine  with  any  legs  left. 

“He  was  an  artist  of  Intel- 
lectual resurrection.  His 
work  continues  to  have  an 
extraordinary  afterlife”. 

Leader  comment,  page  1 2; 
Obituary,  peg»  14 
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Hardliners  walk  out 


Cancer  link 

for  children 

of  nuclear 
workers 


Paul  Brown  . . 

airtronment  Corragpondant 


The  lurking  danger ...  An  unambiguous  slogan  in  Deny  recalls  the  days  of  violence 
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IRA  splits  over  peace  talks 


Republican  unity 
is  shattered 


John  MuUIn 
Ireland  Correspondent 


An  internal  rift 

has  rocked  the 
IRA,  leading  to  the 
departure  of  up  to 
20  senior  members, 
including  three  of  its  leaders, 
and  prompting  fears  for  the 
future  of  the  peace  process  in 
Northern  Ireland. 

The  three  IRA  leaders  who 
have  quit  are  all  hardliners, 
opposed  to  Sinn  Fein’s  partic- 
ipation in  the  multi-party 
talks  at  Stormont  Up  to  20 
senior  terrorists  have  fol- 
lowed their  lead  and  resigned 
from  the  organisation  after  a 
crisis  meeting  in  the  Republic 
of  Ireland  this  month. 

Ministers  refused  to  com- 
ment, saying  only  that  the 
IRA  ceasefire,  restored  in 
July,  was  “remarkably  firm". 
But  Bertie  Ahem,  the  Taoi- 
seach, admitted  he  was  wor- 
ried, and  security  services  on 
both  sides  of  the  Irish  border 
were  alarmed. 

The  Ulster  Unionist  secu- 
rity spokesman,  Ken  Magin- 
nis,  said  the  security  forces 
should  be  on  “high  alert”. 
Seamus  Mallon,  deputy 

leader  of  Ulster’s  Social  Dem- 
ocratic and  Labour  Party, 
said  a sense  of  urgency  must 


be  injected  into  the  talks. 
“There  wDl  be  those  on  both 
sides  who  would  want  to 
threaten  peace.” 

One  of  the  leaders  who  quit 
at  an  extraordinary  army 
convention  in  Gweedore, 
Donegal,  is  a former  IRA  chief 
of  staff  As  well  as  master- 
minding attacks  on  the  Brit- 
ish mainland,  including  the 
mortar  attack  on  Downing 
Street  in  1991,  he  ordered  the 
Enniskillen  bombing  which 
killed  ll  people  ID  years  ago. 

He  has  been  replaced  on  the 
ruling  seven-member  army 
council  with  the  IRA’s  Belfast 
commander,  who  backs  the 


Sinn  Fein  approach.  The 
IRA’s  quartermaster-general, 
who  controls  the  arms  and  ex- 
plosives dumps,  was  forced 
off  the  12-member  army  exec- 
utive. His  girlfriend,  a rela- 
tive of  one  of  the  republican 
hunger  strikers  who  died  in 
1981,  was  also  pushed  off  the 
executive. 

The  development  at  such,  a 
crucial  time  is  a devastating 
blow  to  the  republican  move- 
ment, which  has  long  made  in- 
ternal unity  a priority.  It  is  un- 
clear whether  the  three 
leading  dissidents  quit  or  were 
pushed,  but  this  is  the  most 
serious  split  since  Republican 
Sinn  Fein  walked  out  on  the 
Provisionals  in  1966. 

The  dissidents  are  opposed 
to  the  Mitchell  principles  of 
peace  and  democracy,  which 
Sinn  Fein  had  to  accept  to 
win  a place  at  the  neogi dating 
table.  They  are  unlikely  to 
join  any  other  terrorist 

‘I  am  giving  you 
information 
that  because 
Unionists  are  in  a 
room  at  Stormont, 
people  may  have 
thought  that 
progress  is  being 
made.  It  isn’t* 

Gerry  Adams 


organisation.  But  security 
sources  believe  that  Continu- 
ity IRA  — the  maverick  hard- 
line  group,  also  known  as 
j Continuity  Army  Council, 
j which  is  opposed  to  the  cease- 
I fire  — is  picking  up  member- 
ship, particularly  In  border 
areas,  where  disaffection  with 
Sinn  Fein's  approach  is 
strongest 

They  also  point  to  last 
Thursday's  CIRA  bombing  in 
Londonderry.  The  device,  left 
at  the  Motor  Tax  Office,  failed 
to  Ignite  properly,  but,  cru- 
cially, contained  Semtex.  It 
was  the  one  of  the  first  time 
that  CIRA,  responsible  fin- 
several  recent  attacks,  had 
used  the  explosive,  previously 
found  only  in  IRA  bombs. 

Gerry  Adams,  Sinn  Fein 
president,  said  he  knew  noth- 
ing of  the  developments, 
revealed  in  the  Dublin-based 
Irish  Independent  But  he  had 
hinted  at  problems  when  he 


left  Stormont  on  Tuesday, 
when,  he  warned  that  the 
peace  process  was  making  no 
progress. 

Pressed  on  whether  his 
comments  could  be  inter- 
preted as  a warning  to  the 
IRA  ceasefire's  durability,  Mr 
Adams  said:  ”1  am  not  giving 
you  a warning.  I am  giving 
you  information,  and  if  I may 
say  so,  information  is  power. 
I am  giving  you  information 
that  because  Unionists  are  in 
! a room  here,  people  may  have 
thought  that  progress  is  being 
made.  It  isn't” 

David  Ervine,  leader  of  the 
Progressive  Unionist  Party, 
United  to  the  loyalist  parami- 
litaries. the  Ulster  Volunteer 
Force,  believed  Mr  Adams 
might  be  preparing  the 
ground  to  justify  an  exit  from 
the  talks.  But  he  remained 
convinced  the  IRA  ceasefire 
was  holding. 

i Analysts  believe  that  what 

The  IRA  has  done 
nothing  to 
condition  the  rank 
and  file  for  a 
metamorphosis.  I 
believe  a 
sustained 
ceasefire  was  not 
intended  or 
achievable* 

Ken  Maginnis 


happens  at  the  end  of  the  ne- 
gotiations will  be  a defining 
moment  of  the  republican 
movement:  to  continue  to 
nwmpaign  peacefully  for  more 
slices  of  the  loaf  having  effec- 
tively recognised  partitition; 
or  to  return  to  violence, 
either  through  the  IRA  or  by 
defecting  to  rival 
organisations. 

The  IRA  leadership  is  ex- 
pected to  meet  twice  more  be- 
fore the  May  deadline  for  a 
settlement  to  discuss  progress 
at  Stormont 

Mr  Maginnis  said:  “The 
leadership  of  the  IRA  has 
done  nothing  to  condition  the 
rank  and  file  for  a metamor- 
phosis from  violence  to  de- 
mocracy, and  I believe  that  a 
sustained  ceasefire  was  not 
intended  or  achievable." 


THE  children  of 
women  scientists  who 
have  worked  in  the 
nuclear  industry  be- 
fore  they  become  pregnant 
are  np  to  ll  times  more  likely 
to  get  cancer  than  non-radia- 
tion  workers,  the  Govern- 
ment's radiation  health  advi- 
sers have  discovered. 

Men  in  the  industry  also 
carry  an  increased  risk  or 
pairing  rayirpr  to  their  chil- 
dren of  almost  double  com- 
pared with  tethers  in  other 
occupations,  the  National 
Radiological  Protection  Board 
(NRPB)  study  says. 

The  results  are  of  a study  ot 
more  than  35,000  children 
who  contracted  cancer  below 
the  aged  of  15  and  are  a seri- 
ous blow  to  the  nuclear  indus- 
try, which  has  fought  hard  to 
dispel  any  between  can- 
cer and  working  in  its  plants. 

Yesterday  an  the  workers 
in  the  industry  were  told  of 
the  scientists'  findings  and 
that  their  chosen  career  tar- 
ried with  It  an  increased  risk 
of  parsing  cancer  to  their  un- 
born children.  Gerland  Ken- 
dal, one  of  the  scientists  who 
drew  up  the  report,  said:  “We 
have  an  agreement  with  the 
industry  that  our  findings  are 
made  known  to  the  workers 
before  they  are  published  to 
avoid  any  shocks.  Any  res- 
ponsible employer  would 
want  to  make  findings  of  this 
sort  available  as  soon  as  poss- 
ible anyway.” 

The  risk  of  children  con- 
tracting cancer  Lf  their 
pa  ran  b;  work  in  file  industry 
is  stiff  only  one  in  10,000  for 
males  and  one  in  1.000  for  fe- 
males. There  are  about  1.200 
gggpg  of  childhood  cancer  a 
year. 

The  NRPB,  which  is  respon- 
sible for  advising  the  Govern- 
ment on  how  to  protect  work- 
ers, is  waiting  for  a final 
report  on  cancer  in  the  fam- 
ilies of  radiation  workers  be- 
fore it  makes  a reprnnmenda- 
tian  on  what,  to  do.  .The 
results  appear  to  show  that  if 
both  husband  and  wife  work 
in  the  nuclear  industry  their 
children  have  an  even  greater 
chance  of  getting  cancer,  but 
file  report  says  that  may  be 
just  chance. 

The  ironyof  the  findings  is 
that  the  study,  the  largest  of 
its  kind,  was  set  up  to  check 
what  is  known  as  the  Gardner 
hypothesis  — the  theory  that 
men  exposed  to  radiation  be- 
fore their  children  are  con- 
ceived pass  on  to  their  un- 
born offspring  an  increased 
Chance  of  leukaemia. 

The  study  finally  disproves 
the  theory  developed  by  Pro- 
fessor Martin  Gardner  and 
his  team  at  Southampton  Uni- 
versity in  1992.  which  sent 
Shock  waves  through  the  in- 
dustry. Unlike  that  research 
the  current  work  took  five 
years  and  is  based  on  a very 
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sequent  development  of  can- 
cer However,  the  tact 
Remains  that  there  is  an  in- 
creased risk  and  ft 
cant”  according  to  the  Gov- 

emment’s  advisers. 

as  far  as  the  mothers  are 
concerned,  cases  of 
excluding  teukaetniaare  rete- 
tively  few,  with  11  cases 

^|tfaechffdren<rfwon»n 
who  have  worked  in  the  in- 
dustry compared  wjfliogY 
one  that  could  be  expected 
normally.  The  small 
means  that  scientists  cannot 
be  confident  that  the  figures 
are  not  just  a coincidence. 

Unlike  the  Gardner  find- 
ings it  does  not  just  apply  to 
leukaemia  but  all  cancers 
among  children,  the  first  time 
i-Hat  such  a link  has  been 
made.  The  great  puzzle  for  the 
Industry  and  the  scientists  Is 
what  is  the  direct  causal  link 
between  radiation  and  cancer 
in  the  children  of  workers. 

The  Industry  and  some  sci- 


Study  of 35,000 
young  victims  by 
the  Government’s 
advisers  is  a big 
blow  to  industry 

entists  still  adhere  to  the 
theory  that  it  is  nothing  to  do 
with  the  industry  as  such  but 
the  problem  is  caused  be- 
cause nuclear  workers  tend  to 
be  highly  mobile  people:  it  is 
this  movement  and  mixture 
of  population  that  somehow 
brings  the  children  of  work- 
ers into  contact  with  an  infec- 
tive agent  that  causes  the  can- 
cer. This  theory  has  no 
evidence  to  back  it  up.  any 
more  than  the  belief  among 
others  that  it  is  the  proximity 
to  man-made  radiation  that  is 
the  problem. 

The  British  Nuclear  Indus- 
try Forum,  which  represents 
75  companies  in  the  industry 
employing  80.000  people,  said 
the  report  gave  reassurance 
to  people  living  near  nuclear 
sites  that  radiation  is  not  to 
blame  for  childhood  leukae- 
mia and  non-Hodgkin's  lym- 
phoma. The  forum  said  it  was 
significant  that  the  report 
found  no  relationship  be- 
tween dose  and  the  risk  of 
cancer  in  children  of  female 
radiation  workers.  This  sup- 
ported the  industry’s  belief 
that  cancers  are  caused  by 
population  mixing,  not  radia- 
tion, it  claimed. 
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Star-crossed  lovers  get 
an  offer  they  can’t  refuse 


‘Nine  votes  to  nil.  He  took  the 
cash’  - committee  chairman 


Review 


Michael  Billington 

Romeo  and  Juliet 

The  Pit,  Barbican 

ON  a bad  night  this  can 
seem  the  most  tedious  of 
Shakespeare’s  plays — a 
tragedy  of  bad  luck  depending 
on  the  faulty  Italian  postal  ser- 
vice. On  a good  night,  such  as 
this,  the  play  saems  to  pulsate 
with  vitality  and  reckless,  pell- 
mell  vehemence. 

1 Michael  Attenborough’s  pro- 
duction, whtoh  soon  goes  on  a 
nationwide  BSC  tour,  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  slick,  urban, 
vehicle-filled  version  we  saw,  for 
Instance,  In  Baz  Luhrman's 
recent  film — what  I once  called 
the  Alfa  Romeo  and  Juliet  In- 
stead, he  sets  the  play  in  a rural 

environment  more  suggestive  of 
a post-war  Sicilian  backwater 
than  of  vivacious  Verona.  The 
result  gives  the  play  the  feeling  of 
a peasant  tragedy  in  which  vio- 
lent delights  have  violent  ends. 


Only  at  the  dimax  does  It  work 
against  the  text,  when  the  Monta- 
gues and  the  Capulets  talk  of 
raising  statues  of  “pure  gold"  to 
cove1  their  parental  guilt  Here 
they  look  as  if  they  would  have  to 
raise  a public  subcription.  Other- 
wise the  supreme  virtue  of  Atten- 
borough's production  Is  teat  the 
action  grows  out  of  a sense  of 
community,  it  Is  a country  world, 
ki  which  rival  families  lapse  easily 
into  settled  hate.  The  Capulets 
Ove  very  simply.  Juliet  does  her 

own  washing,  her  balcony  Is  a 
distinctly  modest  thing  with  pot- 
ted geranium,  green  shutters 
and  lace  curtains  and  even  the 
family  party  Is  a humble  affair. 

Attenborough,  aided  by  Rob- 
ert Jones’s  sun-bum  ished,  cm  m- 
bfing  set,  has  stripped  the  play  of 
fake  grandeur  and  got  to  its  es- 
sence He  also  plays  /tat  hurtling 
speed  for  once,  taking  the  inter- 
val after  the  main  couple's  mar-  ; 
riage  and  before  the  brawl  in  the 
public  square.  Instead  of  falling 
apart  as  usual,  the  second  half 
holds  our  interest. 

We  are  reminded  constantly 
that  this  is  a play  about  the  con- 
nection between  sexuafity  and 
death.  Both  are  p issued  with  or- 


gasmic intensity  in  this  passion- 
ate work},  and  the  Hnkismade 
most  evident  In  Zoe  Wales's 
remarkable  Juliet. This  is  a girt 
who,  judging  by  the  lascivious 
way  she  dances  with  Paris  or  the 
manner  in  which  she  rods  rouid 

her  bed  saying  she  is  "pos- 
sessed but  not  yet  enjoyed”,  is 
carnally  desperate.  Yet  Waites 
also  brings  out  Jullefs  prophetic 
obsession  with  death  and 
Strangely  gothic  imagination  that 
allows  her  to  wallow  In  the  idea  of 
entombment  In  only  her  second 
Shakespearean  performance, 
Waites  seems  to  have  the  gift 

Ray  Faaron  makes  a tough, 
muscular  Romeo  who  scorns  at 
his  best  when  he  strips  off  Ms 
jacket  and  gets  down  to  some 
real  fighting.  And  there  is  Bvety 
support  from  Sandra  Voe  as  a 
Nurse.  fromChookSibtain 
as  a mercurial,  cfirty-minded  Mer- 
cutto,  and  from  David  Lyon  as  a 
Capdet  who  springs  Into  Lear- 
Ike  rages.  But  what  grabs  one  is 
the  sense  that  the  play  is  an- 
chored In  a real  community  In 
which  the  spirit  of The  Godfather 
is  never  far  away. 

This  review  appeared  in 
someedUUmsyestaday. 


continued  from  page  l 
“We  are  satisfied  that  the 
Commissioner  has  carried 
out  a thorough  Inquiry  which 
took  fiie  evidence  presented 
to  him  fully  into  account  The 
committee  did  not  arrive  at  a 
practicable  way  of  reaching  a 
judgment  which  adds  to  or 
subtracts  from  the  Commis- 
sioner’s findings.” 

Mr  Sheldon  last  night  made 
it  dear  to  the  Guardian  that 
in  his  view  the  committee  had 
accepted  the  “compelling  evi- 
dence” on  the  cash. 

Sir  Gordon  made  a similar 
point.  He  said:  “It  seems  to 
me  that  if  the  committee  have 
neither  added  to  nor  sub- 
tracted from  my  conclusion, 
that  conclusion  stands.  It  has 
not  been  challenged  by  die 
committee.” 

Ms  WIddecombe  stuck  to 
her  view  that  this  meant  the 
verdict  on  cash  for  questions 
was  “not  proven".  She  and 
Mr  Davies  wanted  the  inquiry 
> reopened  to  caff  Mr  Fayed 
and  his  assistants,  who  said 
they  had  stuffed  cash  into 
envelopes  for  Mr  Hamilton,  to 
give  evidence  before  them. 

She  said:  "The  procedures 
that  we  used  to  reach  our 
conclusions  were  so  deficient 
that  I did  not  feel  it  was 


possible  for  us  to  reach  any 
verdict  at  all  on  this  Issue  and 
I further  believe  that  this  con- 
stitutes a tellure  in  the  dis- 
charge of  our  duties.” 

Mr  Davies  said:  "The  whole 
process  has  been  a discredit- 
able shambles.  It  is  utterly 
absurd  to  expect  that  we  can 
reach  a fair  verdict  if  we  are 
not  allowed  to  question  Mr 
Hamilton  or  Mr  Fayed.” 

But  the  majority  of  the  MPs 
concluded:  "The  committee 
would  have  become  engaged 
in  the  details  of  inquiry 
which  the  appointment  of  the 
Commissioner  was  meant  to 
avoid,  with  no  certainty  that 
we  could  take  the  matter  any 
further  than  he  had  done.” 

MPs  did.  however,  agree 
that  they  would  have  to  look 
again  at  the  procedures  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  an  appeal 
process. 

The  Commons  will  debate 
toe  findings  on  Monday  week. 

Mr  Hamilton  condemned 
the  verdict.  He  said:  “I  am 
now  left  in  a limbo  land  where 
nobody  can  say  one  way  or  the 
other  whether  I did  or  did  not 
take  Fayed ’s  money,  whether 
he  did  or  did  not  pay  me.  I 
cannot  understand  how  Par- 
liament can  leave  this  In  a 
state  of  uncertainty.” 
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City  and  business  leaders  condemn  fifth  increase  since  election  □ Bank  says  higher  rate  vital  to  meet  inflation  target 

Home  loans  fear  as  rates  rise 


Big  seven 

G7  tawed  cates.  Patcwitage 
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Mark  miner,  Charlotte 
Demqr  and  UlchMl  Whit* 


Home-owners 
face  the  likelihood 
of  dearer  mort- 
gages after  the 
Bank  or  England 
yesterday  raised  interest 
rates  to  their  highest  level  for 
five  years. 

Opposition  politicians.  City 
economists  and  business  lead- 
ers condemned  the  rise  — the 
fifth  since  the  general  elec- 
tion in  May  and  the  fourth 
since  the  Bank  of  Rngian/j 
was  given  control  of  interest 
rates  — as  at  best  unneces- 
sary and  at  worst  of  increas- 
ing the  chances  of  a 
recession. 

The  rise  in  bank  base  rates 
from  7 per  cent  to  7.25  per 
cent  caught  financial  markets 
by  surprise,  and  sparked 
fears  about  further  increases 


Gwimny  a 


SoutBK&maanis  spoor -suits 


in  the  cost  of  borrowing.  The 
big  home  loan  lenders  reacted 
cautiously  with  most  saying 
they  were  studying  the 
Bank's  announcement, 
though  the  Nationwide 
pledged  that  it  would  not  in- 
crease mortgage  rates  before 
Christmas.  However  lenders 
have  generally  tracked  previ- 
ous interest  rate  rises  and  are 
expected  to  do  the  same  this 
time,  though  some  at  least 
may  wait  until  tbe  normal 
year-end  reviews  or  mortgage 
costs. 

“If  the  rote  rise  Is  a one-off, 
as  I believe  it  is,  I suspect  the 
(mortgage)  lenders  will  take  a 
few  days  to  look  at  it  and  then 
mirror  tbe  increase,”  said 
Michael  Coogan.  director  gen- 
eral of  the  Council  of  Mort- 
gage Lenders. 

I The  City  had  been  expect- 
ing the  Bank  of  England’s 

! monetary  policy  committee  to 
leave  interest  rates  on  hold 


I after  last  week's  turmoil  in 
the  world's  shore  markets 
and  tentative  signs  that  the 
pace  of  (JK  economic  growth 
may  be  slowing. 

However  in  its  statement 
announcing  the  quarter  point 
rise  t he  Bank  said  that,  de- 
spite the  strength  or  sterling, 
the  economy  was  still  grow- 
ing at  an  "unsustainable 
rate”,  with  skill  shortages 
emerging  in  the  labour 
market. 

As  a result  it  had  decided 
"a  modest  further  increase” 
was  necesasary  to  ensure  It 
met  the  Government’s  target  i 
for  underlying  inflation  of  i 
per  cent. 

The  figure  Tor  September  — 
the  latest  available  — was  2.7 
per  cent  and  inflation  has 
been  running  above  tbe  target 
since  May. 

Former  chancellor  Kenneth 
Clarke  led  the  attack  on  the 
latest  rate  rise.  **I  do  not 


think  that  there's  sufficient 
evidence  of  inflationary  pres- 
sures in  tbe  economy  to  jus- 
tify this  rise.” 

He  said  wage  inflation  was 
relatively  law  at  4.5  per  cent, 
the  consumer  and  house  price 
booms  had  not  materialised, 
and  manufacturing  price 
rises  were  tightly 
constrained. 

"If  they  carry  on  tightening 
policy  until  they  see  the  econ- 
omy slowing  down,  the  pres- 
ent Government  and  Bank 
will  realise  they  have  over- 
tightened  and  they  will  accel- 
erate the  slowdown  and  we 
will  find  the  economy  in  a 
much  poorer  state,” 

Shadow  trade  secretary 
John  Redwood  described  the 
increase  as  "another  ‘bunch 
of  fives’  for  business  from  this 
unsy  mpathet  ic  Labour 
government.  ” 

The  political  fall-out  was 
limited  by  the  new  regime 


under  which  the  Bank,  not 
the  Chancellor,  sets  interest 
rates. 

Business  leaders  expressed 
disappointment.  British 
Chambers  of  Commerce  dep- 
uty director  general  Dr  Ian 
Peters  said:  “In  our  view 
recent  surveys  do  not  provide 
sufficient  evidence  for  a fur- 
ther rise  at  this  time.  With 
UK  interest  rates  the  highest 
of  G7  countries,  this  will  fur- 
ther constrain  Britain's  inter- 
national competitiveness." 

The  Confederation  of  Bri- 
tish industry  said  it  under- 
stood the  committee’s  con- 
cerns, but  regretted  the 
decision  at  a time  when  the 
strength  of  the  pound  was 
hampering  British  exporters. 

Many  City  analysts  now  ex- 
pect a farther  Increase  in 
base  rates. 

Garry  Young  at  tbe  inde- 
pendent think  tank,  the 
National  Institute  of  Eco- 


Summit 
of  New 
Britain’s 
dreams 


Jonathan  Glancey  on  the  towering 
achievement  of  Thatcher's  disciples 


■ m f HERE  else 
« M\  m would  you  hold 
\M.\m  a summit  but  in 
\M  Mm  Britain’s  tallest 
jjmt  -JM . building? -Today 
Tuny  Blair,  Gordon  Brown 
and  Robin  Cook  will  get  down 
to  some  serious  entente  cor- 
dfaie-chat  with  Jacques 
Chirac,  president  of  France, 
and  Lionel  Jospin,  his  prime 
minister,  an  the  38th  floor  af 
Canary  Wharf  Tower,  an  800ft 
stainless  steel  finger  in  the 
Docklands  air. 

Staring  out  from  the  wall- 
to-ceiling  windows,  these 
would-be  masters  of  the  uni- 
verse will  look  down  on  Lon- 
don's Docklands,  a.  cartoon- 
like  architectural  parody  of 
New  Britain.  "Regardez  la. 
Monsieur  ie  President,”  Mr 
Biair  may  say.  practising  his 
French,  “le  chemin  de  fer  le- 
ger  du  Docklands  et  voila  _. 
la  Dome  du  Millennium 
The  president  will  nod 
sagely,  wondering  If  he  has 
been  transported  to  some 
postmodern  "Alpha viDe”  — 
more  on  tbe  lines  of  La  De- 
fense, the  city  of  modern 
towers  to  the  west. of  Paris. 
“So  this  is  the  New  Britain,” 
he  might  say,  raising  a quizzi- 
cal eyebrow. 

It  most  definitely  is.  Canary 
Wharf  Tower  and  its  sur- 
rounds represent  the  hopes 
and  dreams  of  Thatcher’s  dis- 
ciples (Tory  or  Labour)  hi 
acres  of  shiny  office  towers 
designed  by  New  British  ar- 
chitects born  and  raised  in 
New  York  and  Chicago-  Here, 
the  unbridled  spirit  of  free 
enterprise  is  represented  in 
titanic,  steel  frames  clad  in 
acres  of  granite  and  marble. 

Inside  Canary  "Wharfs  of- 
fices and  shopping  mall  there 
are  no  poor,  no  homeless  and 
no  huddled  masses  to  upset 


I the  French  visitors.  Instead 
everyone  is  neat,  young,  well- 
fed  and  groomed.  This  is  New 
I Britain  In  excels  is. . 

- Mr  Blair  asked. Sir  Terence  | 
Conran  to  chivvy  up  a part  of 
i the  tower’s  38th  floor  to  show 
his  guests  just  how  chic  New 
Britain  can  be.  Conran,  a 
francophile  of  the  first  order, 
was  given  10  days  to  trans- 
form a vast,  empty  office  floor 
into  a model  of  New  British 
chic.  Shame  that  the  soles  of 
the  French  dignitaries’  chi c 
leather  shoes  most  kiss  stan- 
dard issue  developers'  grey 
fltted  carpets,  yet  Conran  and 
his  team  have  rushed  head- 
long to  pull  together  a dining 
room  and  a meeting  room  tor 
the  summit,  as  well  as  an 
office  apiece  for  Mr  Chirac, 
Mr  Jospin  and  Mr  Blair. 

These  are  reached  from  the 
38th  floor’s  lift  lobby  along  a 
glass-panelled  corridor  lined 
with  extravagant  red.  white 
and  blue  flower  arrangements 
by  the  talented  London  florist 
Paula  Pryke.  Paintings  and 
prints  from  the  Government’s 
large  and  eclectic  stash  — 
Howard  Hodgkin  here,  Pat- 
rick Procktor  there — line  the 
freshly  painted  walls. 

The  plans  provoked  one 
rather  uncordial  debate  yes- 
terday between  Sir  Tel  and 
the  Government’s  art  collec- 
tion representative  over  the 
question  of  flowers.  Flowers 
set  against  works  of  art  were 
simply  not  on.  They  under- 
mined the  integrity  erf  fixe  ar- 
tistic vision.  Oh  no  they  don’t, 
said  Sir  Terenoe;  oh  yes  they 
do,  she  retorted.  The  result? 
New  Design  0.  New  Art  L The 
flowers  in  question  were 
removed  to  a room  bare  save 
for  alone  Tesco  Metro  carrier 
bag,  presumably  placed  there 
as  an  ironic  gesture. 
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You  don’t  bring  me  flowers ...  Sir  Terence  Conran  (top)  in  the  hastily  assembled  dining  room  on  the  38th  floor  of  the  tower  maw  photograph:  brian  smith 


The  most  radical  room 
ought  to  have  been  the  one  for 
Mr  Jospin,  with  furniture  by 
Tom  Dixon  and  Space.  Sadly, 
not  even  Dixon’s  innovative 
designs  can  counteract  the  In- 
effable tdandnesft  of  the  Ca- 
nary Wharf  architecture.  Nor 
the  paintings,  nor  the  flowers, 
nor  even  today’s  lunch  — 
cooked  by  that  eminent  mod- 
ern British  chef  from  the  Cam- 
bridge restaurant  Midsummer 
House,  Anton  Escalera. 

Good  design,  aa  Conran 
knows  to  his  profit,  takes 


time  and  planning.  It  is  good  , 
to  see  the  Prime  Minister  and 
the  Department  of  Trade  and  1 
Industry  taking  a genuine  in- 
terest In  contemporary  Brit- 
> ish  design,  yet  trying  to  make 
i a floor  of  Canary  Wharf 
Tower  look  interesting  and 
representative  of  young  Brit- 
ish talent  In  10  days  flat  is 
rather  like  having  squaddies 
paint  stacks  of  coal  white  in 
readiness  for  a royal  visit 
And  if  Monsieur  le  Presi- 
dent should  ask  what  is  hap- 
pening under  the  dome,  as 


they  gaze  across  New  Dock- , 
lands  to  the  giant  tent  emerg- 
ing on  the  Greenwich  penin- 1 
sula,  will  Mr  Blair  have  a 
well-designed  answer?  Er,  not 
as  such.  The  big  design  idea 
for  the  dome  has  yet  to 
emerge  and  the  designers  to 
be  announced  and  briefed. 
That’s  the  way  we  approach 
design  in  New  Britain.  With 
missionary  zeal  but  at  the  last 
moment  “Plus  ca  change,” 
Mr  Chirac  might  be  forgiven 
for  thinking,  “plus  e’est  la 
meme  chose.” 


We  have 


They  have 


□ Sleeping  policemen 

□ Monopoly  World 
Championships 

□ Interest  rates  of  7.25pc 

□ Chicken  Tikka  Masala 

□ Marks  & Spencer 

□ Peter  Mayie 

□ HGVs 

□ Joe  Bfoggs  and 
Elizabeth  Emmanuel 


□ Blockades 

□ Football  World  Cup 
in  1998 

□ Interest  rates  of  3.63pc 

□ Terrine  de  foie  gras 

□ Marks  & Spencer 

□ Victor  Hugo 

□ TGVs 

□ Stella  McCartney, 
Galliano,  McQueen 
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nomic  and  Social  research, 
said  the  Bank  could  act  again 
early  next  year  in  response  to 
a seasonal  rise  In  inflation. 

But  he  warned;  "We  believe 
that  policy  is  already  tight 
enough  to  achieve  the  Gov- 
ernment’s inflation  target. 
Today’s  rate  rise  increases 
the  chance  of  a recession  next 
year.” 

Andrew  Cates  at  City  firm, 
UBS,  said:  “The  Bank  did  not 
need  to  tighten  policy.  That  it 
has  puts  further  downside  i 
risk  to  growth  prospects  next 
year  and  raises  tbe  risk  of 
monetary  overkill  ” , 

But  Jeremy  Batstone.  head  1 

of  research  at  NatWest  Stock- 
broker, said:  “A  0.25  per  cent 
rise  is  not  putting  too  much  ■ 
pressure  on  the  manufactur- 
ing sector.  Z think  it  was  a , 

prudent  move.”  j 

City  Notebook  and  IMF 
warning,  page  t«  I 


Paternity 

suit 

pursues 
star  to 
grave 

Alex  Duval  Smith  In  Parte 

Yves  montand.  the 
French  singer  and  ac- 
tor who  is  buried  be- 


YVES  MONTAND,  the 
French  singer  and  ac- 
tor who  is  buried  be- 
side his  first  wife.  Simone 
Signore t,  in  the  Pete  La- 
chaise  cemetery  in  Paris,  is 
to  be  exhumed  for  a pater- 
nity test,  an  appeals  court 
ruled  yesterday. 

The  exhumation  and 
DNA  test  which  will  take 
place  in  the  next  six 
months,  has  been  ordered 
to  establish  whether  the 
film  star  is  the  father  of 
Aurora  Drossart,  aged  22,  a 
student  whose  mother  had 
a two-year  liaison  with 

him. 

Ms  Drossart,  a student  of 
Chinese,  first  took  her 
claim  to  court  five  years 
ago.  after  she  was  excluded 
from  Montand’s  will.  Mon- 
tand, who  starred  in  the 
1969  film  Z and  later  In 
Jean  de  Florette  and 
Manon  des  Sources,  died  in 
1991.  aged  70. 

Yesterday’s  ruling  came 
after  Valentin  Montand, 
the  actor’s  son  by  Carole 
Amiel,  rejected  a 1994 
lower  court  ruling  that  es- 
tablished his  half-sister’s 
legitimacy  on  the  basis  of 
her  strong  resemblance  to 
Yves,  along  with  other 
testimony. 

Sigrnoret’s  daughter, 
Catherine  Alldgret,  had  ap- 
pealed against  that  ruling. 

Earlier  this  year,  Valen- 
tin refused  to  be  the  object 
of  a comparative  test  or- 
dered by  a court,  in  which 
blood  would-ihave  been 
taken  from  him,  Montand's 
sister,  Lydia  Livi,  and  Ms 
Drossart. 

Tbe  size  -of  Montand’s  es- 
tate has  never  become  pub- 
lic but  the  star,  who  had  a 
prolific  film  career  in 
France,  Italy  and  the 
United  States,  is  believed  to 
have  left  a large  sum  to  Va- 
lentin and  to  Ms  AllGgret. 

During  his  life,  Montand 
always  refused  requests  for 
a blood  test  from  Ms  Dros- 
sart’s  mother,  Anne.  The 
couple  had  a two-year  liai- 
son in  the  mid-1970s,  when 
Anne  was  a budding  ac- 
tress. She  is  now  aged  43 
and  has  retrained  as  a 
lawyer. 

Although  Anne  began  the 
court  proceedings  against 
Montand,  her  daughter 
Aurora  took  up  tbe  action 
when  she  reached  the  age  of 
18. 

In  interviews  before  yes- 
terday’s appeal  court  rul- 
ing. Aurora  decribed  being 
teased  at  school  when  she 
gave  Montand's  name  as 
her  father  on  official  forms. 

“Most  of  all,  I suffered 
from  the  attitude  of  Cather- 
ine Allegret  and  Carole 
Amiel,’1  Ms  Drossart  said. 
“Carole,  who  is  Valentin's 
mother,  considers  me  a 
‘legal  error'.  It  Is  not 
easy  to  live  with  such  a 
labeL” 

Yesterday,  neither  she 
nor  any  of  the  Montand 
family  were  available  for 
comment. 


We  cant  sort  out  yot 
life  in  ten  minutes. 

(But  we  can  sort  out 
your  life  cover.) 


With  family  and  dependants  to  look  after,  you’re  absolutely  right  co  be  considering  life  cover. 
But  it's  just  as  important  to  get  it  from  the  right  company. 

That’s  why  you  should  call  Direct  Line.  In  only  ten  minutes  you  could  be  covered^ 

It's  as  easy  as  that. 

Direct  Line  offers  two  types  of  policy  which  can  protect  your  family  should  you  die  during  the 
term  of  your  policy.  Mortgage  protection  life  cover  is  designed  to  help  pay  off  your  repayment  mortgage. 
Fixed  term  life  cover  helps  prorecr  your  family’s  lifestyle  by  providing  a lump  sum. 

And  since  they’re  from  Direct  Line  you  won't  be  surprised  to  hear  thar  they  are  simple,  low  cost 
and  hassle  free.  We’ll  even  fill  in  the  forms  for  you  to  sign. 

Got  a policy  already?  With  one  phone  call  you  might  well 
find  you  can  arrange  the  same  protection  for  less,  with  no  sales  visits 
and  no  pressure  to  buy. 

Call  Direcc  Line  and  in  ten  minutes  it  could  be  all  sorted  out. 


0845  3000  233 


PLEASE  QUOTE 
REF.LGA06 


DIRECT  LINE 


CALL  ANYTIME  8am  to  8pm  Monday  to  Friday  and  9am  to  2pm  Saturday. 
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4 BRITAIN  

Endowment  trust  found  £1 1m  of  total  rescue  package  for  Covent  Garden 


The  Guard*3" 


^ayNovember71997 


DanGtaMer 
Arte  Correspondent 


THE  Royal  Opera 
House  has  raided  a 
trust  £Und  of  which 
its  chairman  is  a 
member  to  stave  off 
insolvency,  the  Guardian  has 
learned.  The  Floral  Trust,  an 
endowment  [and,  is  run  sepa- 
rately from  the  ROH  and  ex- 
ists to  benefit  the  House.  It 
has  provided  £11  million  for 
the  rescue  agreed  on 
Wednesday. 

Evidence  of  tension  within 
the  Culture  Department  over 
the  plan  to  turn  the  ROH  into 
a receiving  house  for  three 
companies  emerged  yesterday 
as  the  Culture  Secretary, 
Chris  Smith,  publicly 
rebuked  Arts  Minister  Mark 
Fisher  for  implying  that  im- 
plementation of  the  plan  was 

a foregone  conclusion. 


Lord  Chadlington,  ROH 
^airman.  Is  one  of  five  trust- 
ees of  the  Floral  Trust,  which 
has  separate  charitable  status 
to  the  ROH.  The  remaining  £4 
million  agreed  for  the  £15  mil- 
lion rescue  package  is  under- 
stood to  have  been  pledged  by 
a private  individual. 

An  ROH  spokesman  said 
last  night  “I  can  confirm  that 
the  trust  has  taken  part  in 
recent  discussions  about  a 
rescue.  The  Floral  Trust’s 
terms  of  reference  are  that  it. 
is  committed  to  work  to  the 
benefit  of  the  ROH." 

On  Tuesday  Lord  Chadling- 

ton  told  a committee  of  MPs 
that  unless  the  ROH  came  up 
with  emergency  funding  it 
would  face  insolvency-  He 
said  the  situation  was 
critical. 

"I  believe  there  is  a way 
through.  It  is  going  to  be  diffi- 
cult but  I think  we  have  a 
small  opportunity  to  get 


through  it,”  he  told  the  com- 
mittee. The  way  was  found 
the  next  day,  when  he  met  the 
trust1  s chairman  and  bis  pre- 
decessor as  chairman  of  the 
ROH,  Sir  Angus  Stirling,  and 
the  other  three  members  of 
the  Floral  Trust  Sir  Jeremy 


The  Floral  Trust’s 
purpose  is  to  work 
to  the  benefit  of  the 
opera  house1 


Isaacs,  Lord  Carrington  and 
George  Magan. 

The  ROH  spokesman  said 
the  trust’s  work  was  not  ex- 
clusively related  to  the  rede- 
velopment and  that  it  could 
also  support  other  ventures. 

There  will  inevitably  be  con- 
cerns that  the  ROH  has  taken 


money  intended  for  the  £213 
million  redevelopment  and 


used  it  to  finance  its  revenue 
deficit  That  deficit  was  pro- 
jected to  reach  just  under  £8 
million  by  the  end  erf  this  fi- 
nancial year.  The  trust  fends 
could  have  been  earmarked 
for  costs  directly  related  to 
the  £2ia  million  redevelop- 
ment, subsidised  by  £78.5  mil- 
lion of  National  Lottery 
money,  or  to  subsidise 
cheaper  tickets. 

ft  is  understood  that  the 
Floral  Trust  was  one  of  the 
Options  considered  in  July, 
the  last  time  the  ROH  was  fac- 
ing insolvency,  but  it  was 
bailed  out  when  Vivien  Duf- 
fleld  and'  Lord  Sainshury 

IflanwtfO  mflTirtw 

Earlier  Mr  Smith  denied  a 
suggestion  by  Mr  Fisher  that 
the  proposal  to  take  English 
National  Opera  from  the  Coli- 
seum and  put  it  under  the 
same  roof  as  the  Royal  Ballet 


and  the  Royal  Opera  would  be 
Implemented-  Mr  Smith  said: 
"This  is  a consultation  pro- 
cess. There  was  an  Intention 
of  stimulating  and  provoking 
debate,  which  is  precisely 
what  has  happened.” 

On  BBC  television  on  Tues- 
day, speaking  of  the  review 
group  set  up  under  Sir  Rich- 
ard Eyre  to  analyse  the  plan, 
Mr  Fisher  had  said:  “We’re 
convinced  he  supports  our 
plan  and  will  make  it  work. 

Mr  Smith  said  yesterday. 
“He  said  what  he  said  and  has 
been  told  off  for  it” 

Sir  Richard  also  underlined 
that  the  work  of  the  review 
group  was  not  a foregone  con- 
clusion: “The  Secretary  of 
State  has  floated  one  possible 
option.  He  iwn  asked  me  to 
look  at  it  in  more  detail,  but  I 
will  explore  other  options  and 
you  should  not  feel  con 
strained  from  offering  views 
on  different  ways  forward.' 


Bibs  and 

tuckers 

binned 

on  new 

‘casual’ 

BBC  TV 

channel 


Richard  Baker  who  read  the  first  BBC  TV  news  bulletin  in  1954,  smartly  dressed  like  colleague  Robert  Dougal  (top  left) 


Kama!  Ahmed 
Media  Correspondent 


THE  BBC  Is  to  allow  its 
male  news  presenters 
to  appear  without  a 
jacket  and  tie  for  the  first 
time  in  its  75-year  history. 

Viewers  of  its  24-hour 
news  service,  to  be 
launched  on  cable  an  Sun- 
day, will  see  presenters 
looking  “smart  but  casual”. 


Although  grunge  is  un- 
likely to  make  it  on  screen, 
executives  want  the  chan- 
nel to  have  a more  relaxed 
feel.  Men  will  not  be  ex- 
pected to  wear  jackets  and 
ties,  and  women  will  be 
allowed  to  dress  more  In- 
formally than  their  coun- 
terparts on  BBCl  and  BBC2 
news  programmes. 

The  change  marks  a big 
departure  for  the  corpora- 
tion. In  1954,  when  Richard 


Baker  became  its  first 
newscaster,  he  did  not  ap- 
pear on  screen  for  fear  that 
his  facial  expressions 
would  detract  from  the  ob- 
jectivity of  the  reports. 

When  Robert  Dongal 
joined  him  later  in  the 
year,  and  the  two  were  seen 
on  screen  for  the  first  time, 
they  were  told  to  read  their 
scripts  with  their  heads 
down,  so  as  to  maintain 
neutrality. 


Before  the  second  world 
war,  women  wore  evening 
gowns  and  men  wore  din- 
ner jackets  to  announce  the 
running  order  of  light 
entertainment  pro- 
grammes, even  though  the 
service  was  then  purely  on 
radio. 

“Although  there  is  no 
rule  book  as  such,  men  are 
expected  to  wear  a jacket 
and  tie  for  file  news  pro- 
grammes,” a BBC  spokes- 


Anger  at  scale 
of  Diana  inquiry 


Jon  Hotiley  In  Parts 


RENCH  police  unions 
■mi  yesterday  attacked  as 
■ ‘•verging  on  the  inde- 
cent” the  scale  and  cost  of  the 
Investigation  into  the  car 
crash  that  killed  Diana,  Prin- 
cess of  Wales,  on  August  31. 

A decision  earlier  this  week 
to  deploy  24  members  of  the 
Paris  CID  — a quarter  of  the 
unit’s  entire  strength  — to 
tracing  the  owner  of  a white 
Fiat  Una  that  may  have  col- 
lided with  the  Mercedes  in 
which  the  princess  was  trav- 
elling was  “the  straw  that 
broke  the  camel’s  bade,”  said 
Jean-Louis  Arajol,  general 
secretary  of  the  SGP-CUP 
union. 

“The  criminal  brigade  al- 
ready have  a lot  of  work  on 
their  hands,  and  they  do  not 
need  this,"  he  said.  “It  Is  im- 
possible to  accept  one  citizen 
receiving  preferential  treat- 
ment from  the  law,  even  if  it 
is  a princess.  Road  accidents 
happen  every  day,  and  we 
never  deploy  resources  on 
this  scale.” 

Gdrard  Boyer  of  the  Alli- 
ance police  union  branded  the 
latest  mobilisation  of  police 
resources  all  but  indecent  ‘It 
seams  the  powers  that  be  are 
glorying  In  the  scale  of  the  in- 
vestigation.” he  said. 

“When  you  compare  the 
resources  being  poured  into 
this  investigation  with  those 
devoted  to  tracking  down 
criminals,  it’s  dizzying." 

The  two  investigating  mag- 
istrates decided  on  Monday  to 
call  in,  one-by-one,  the 
owners  erf  40,000  white  Flat 
Unos  registered  in  the  Paris 
area  between  1983  and  1988  to 
their  local  police  stations  for 
questioning.  The  Paris  CID 
will  coordinate  the  operation 
over  the  next  few  weeks.  If 


they  fail  to  find  the  right  car, 
the  search  will  extend  to  the 
rest  erf  France,  and  may  even- 
tually include  three  other 
Fiat  models  that  could  have 
left  the  traces  of  White  paint 
found  on  the  Mercedes. 

The  official  inquiry  into  the 
crash,  which  also  killed  Dodi 
A1  Fayed  and  the  car's  driver, 
Henri  Paul,  has  become  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  expen- 
sive police  investigations  In 
France  in  the  Last  10  years. 
For  most  of  the  last  eight 
weeks  up  to  90  police  officers 
have  been  Involved,  as  well  as 
two  Investigating  magistrates 
and  their  staff.  The  cost  of 
technical  tests  alone  — on  the 
paint  traces  and  the  Mercedes 
— is  put  at  over  £250,000. 

'1  have  never  seen  so  many 
means  put  in  place  for  a car 
accident  — it's  absurd,”  said 
Jean-GLaude  Bouvier,  secre- 
tary general  of  the  magis- 
trates' union.  "If  such  vast 
means  are  deployed  for  one 
person,  they  should  be  for 
everyone.  I don't  care  if  It  is 

for  royalty  or  not” 

William  Bourdon,  a lawyer 
for  one  of  the  photographers 
under  investigation,  said: 
“This  inquiry  goes  beyond 
the  norms  of  French  judicial 
history.  The  responsibility 
rests  on  those  who  chose  to 
make  it  such  an  exceptional 
case  from  the  beginning.  At 
the  end  of  the  day  this  was  an 
accident,  albeit  an  excep- 
tional one,  but  still  an 
accidentr 


The  inquiry  has  followed 
many  leads,  including  wit- 
nesses’ statements  that  a car 
may  have  swerved  in  front  of 
the  Mercedes,  causing  it  to 
crash  in  the  Paris  underpass. 

But  investigators  are  now 
thought  to  favour  the  hypoth- 
esis that  high  speed  driving 
and  Mr  Paul’s  blood  alcohol 
level  were  the  prime  causes. 


Woman  faces 
fresh  rape 
case  ordeal 


Lucy  Patton 


A WOMAN  who  claims 
she  was  repeatedly 
raped  feces  being  cross- 
examined  by  her  alleged  at- 
tacker in  a similar  case  to 
that  which  prompted  Jack 
Straw,  the  Home  Secretary,  to 
pledge  to  change  the  law. 

Mr  Straw’s  comments  came 
after  a trial  which  ended  on 
Wednesday  at  Knightsbridge 
crown  court  with  the  convic- 
tion of  a 44- year-old  man  for 
rape,  indecent  assault  and 
false  imprisonment 
The  cased  caused  contro- 
versy after  the  man,  from 
south  London,  forced  his  vic- 
tims to  undergo  days  of  hu- 
miliating cross-examination, 
accusing  them  of  lying  under 
oath  and  making  them  relive 
their  ordeaL 

in  the  latest  case.  It  was 
reported  yesterday  that  a 
south  London  man  appeared 
before  a judge  at  the  Old  Bai- 
ley accused  on  several  rape 
counts  and  falsely  imprison- 
ing a woman  who  claims  She 
was  held  against  her  will  for 
several  days. 

Authorities  at  the  Old  Bai- 
ley have  been  told  that  the 
accused  man  has  rejected  the 
services  of  lawyers  and  win 
conduct  his  own  defence. 

The  hearing  has  been  ad- 
journed until  later  this  month 

and  the  trial  is  not  expected 
to  go  ahead  until  next  year. 

Following  Wednesday's 
case,  Mr  Straw  promised  im- 
mediate action,  saying  he 
would  “put  the  interests  of 
the  victims  — not  the  crimi- 
nals— first”. 

In  that  case,  the  judge  con- 
demned the  rapist's  “appall- 
ing outbursts”  but  was  power- 
less to  stop  him  questioning 


his  victims,  a 38-year-old 
mother  and  a 31-year-old 
Deuro-sclentist.  The  man, 
who  cannot  be  named  for 
legal  reasons,  was  found 
guilty  of  two  counts  of  rape, 
two  indecent  assaults  and 
felse  imprisonment 

Judge  Timothy  Pontius  ad- 
journed sentence  for  psychi- 
atric reports  but  warned  him 
ire  could  be  feeing  life  impris- 
onment next  month. 

Alim  Michael,  the  Home 
Office  Minister,  yesterday 
said  new  legislation  was 
needed  because  interventions 
by  judges  to  protect  victims 
in  the  witness  box,  however 
understandable,  posed  the 
risk  of  giving  a defendant 
who  was  subsequently  con- 
victed grounds  for  appeal. 

“The  judge  does  have  pow- 
ers to  step  in.  But  the  judge 
has  to  be  very  careftil,  be- 
cause If  he  steps  In  too 
quickly,  the  danger  is  he  will 
give  grounds  for  an  appeal.  If 
that  appeal  is  successful,  a 
rapist  can  walk  free.  That’s 
why  file  law  needs  to  be  clari- 
fied,” said  Mr  MichaeL 

“If  you  end  up  with  an  ap- 
peal taking  place  because  a 
judgment  has  been  made... 
which  tips  the  balance  too  far 
then  you  could  have  yet  an- 
other long  drawn-out  period 
for  the  person  who  has  been  a 
victim  already. 

“That's  why  we  fed  we 
need  to  be  very  careful  to  get 
this  right  That’s  why  we 
have  got  a working  party, 
which  includes  victim  sup- 
port groups  and  representa- 
tives of  the  chief  police  offi- 
cers, as  well  as  lawyers, 
looking  at  the  best  way  of 
doing  this.  That  reports  early 
in  the  new  year  and  we  win 
act  swiftly  on  its 

recnmmpnriatlnns.” 


woman  said.  “We  wanted 
the  new  service  to  feel  more 
accessible  and  have  a 
friendly  approach.  Present- 
ers will  still  be  expected  to 
be  smart  of  course.” 

So  will  we  soon  be  seeing 
Michael  Buerk  in  puffer 
jacket,  baggy  Jeans  and 
trainers  on  the  desk? 

“I  don’t  think  that  the  Six 
and  Nine  O’clock  News  will 
follow,”  the  spokeswoman 
said. 


Bomb  squad 
called  in  after 
boys  find  live 
shells  in  tanks 


Jamie  WOson 


A BOMB  disposal  team  was 
called  in  yesterday  to 
search  14  tanks  at  Garston 
docks  in  Liverpool  after  two 
boys  were  found  carrying 
three  live  shells. 

The  boys  found  the  shells 
after  crawling  deep  into  the 
tanks,  which  had  been 
checked  for  live  ammunition 
by  troops  from  three  armies. 

Police  sealed  off  a large 
area  around  them  after  the 
ammunition  was  handed  in  to 
a Liverpool  police  station  by 
the  father  of  one  of  the  boys. 

The  bomb  disposal  team 
found  another  16  live  shells 
inside  the  tanks,  which  date 
from  the  second  world  war. 

Police  yesterday  visited 
schools  in  the  area  with 
photographs  of  the  shells, 
which  are  up  to  5.5m  long,  In 
case  pupils  have  taken  others 
from  the  tanks. 

A Merseyside  police  spokes- 
person said:  “Even  though  it's 
technically  an  offence  to  pos- 
sess the  ammunition,  we  are 
more  concerned  for  people's 
safety  and  wiD  not  prosecute 
anyone  for  having  the  shells. 
We  Just  want  them  back." 

The  tanks,  which  arrived 
on  Merseyside  from  Bosnia 
last  month,  belong  to  Robert 
Fleming  Associates,  a Not- 
tinghamshire company  which 
supplies  surplus  military 
equipment  to  museums 
worldwide.  The  tanks  saw 
service  with  Bosnian  Serb 
forces  throughout  the  conflict 
in  the  former  Yugoslavia. 

Mr  Fleming  said  the  shells 
were  under  the  Door  of  the 
tanks,  accessible  only 
through  a small  hatch.  “US 
troops  checked  them.  Bosnian 
Serb  forces  checked  them,  the 
Croatian  army  checked  them, 
and  no  one  found  any  sheila. 

“But  kids  around  here  can 
get  where  water  won’t  go." 


Jowell  defends  FI 
ad  ban  exempt*011 


THE  public  health  min- 
ister, Tessa  Jowell, 
strenuously  denied 
yesterday  that  she 
had  acted  improperly  over 
the  exemption  erf  Formula 
One  from  a ban  on  tobacco  ad- 
vertising, after  it 
that  her  husband  had  links  to 
a top  motor  racing  team. 

Within  hours  of  Ms  Jowell 
announcing  the  Govern- 
ment’s decision  on  advertis- 
ing an  Wednesday,  it  was  dis- 
closed that  her  husband, 
David  Mills,  had  been  a non- 
executive director  with  one  of 
file  Formula  One  companies, 
Benetton  Formula.  • 

Mr  Mills  has  since  resigned 
the  post  He  still  works  as  a 
lawyer  for  the  City  firm. 
Withers,  which  gives  legal  ad- 
vice to  Benetton  Formula,  al- 
though he  no  dealings 
with  the  company  on  the 
issue  of  tobacco  advertising. 

Ms  Jowell,  reacting  angrily 
to  Tory  criticism,  said  yester- 
day: “All  the  rules  have  been 
properly  observed  and  I take 
enormous  offence  at  insinua- 
tion of  any  impropriety.” 
Although  she  was  strongly 
backed  by  Downing  Street, 
the  Government  is  open  to  ac- 
cusations of  political  miajudg- 
ment  it  could  have  avoided 
file  row  by  putting  up  the 
Health  Secretary,  Frank  Dob- 
son, to  teairo  the  tobacco  ad- 
vertising statement 
The  row  further  frays  file 
Government’s  reputation  for 
news  management  following 
the  single  currency  dfebacle 
and  unpopular  announce- 
ments over  the  last  week  on 
issues  such  as  cold  weather 
payments  »nrf  fox-hunting. 

John  Maples,  the  shadow 
health  secretary,  wrote  to  the 
head  of  the  Civil  Service,  Sir 
Robin  Butler,  yesterday  ask- 
ing him  to  investigate 
whether  Ms  JoweH’s  involve- 
ment amounted  to  a eowfiirt 
of  interest. 

Mr  Maples  said:  “When 
ministers  are  deci- 

sions involving  private  busi- 
ness interests  and  millions 


ami  millions  of  pounds  which 
tobacco  advertising  in  For- 
mula One  do  involve,  they 
should  be  completely  above 
board  and  there  should  be  no 
hint  of  any  impropriety.  And 
I do  feel  that  In  this  case  there 
has  been  a •'  hint  of  such 
impropriety."  ~ 

But  Ms  Jowell,  still  widely 
tipped  for  promotion  to  the 
Cabinet  in  the  next  reshuffle 
in  spite  of  the  row,  said: 
"Everything  hag  been  con- 
ducted in  the  proper  manner. 
My  husband  has  behaved 
with  absolute  integrity.  I took 
the  greatest  possible  care  to 
ensure  there  would  be  no  con- 
flict of  interest” 

Mr  Mills  said:  ‘"There  has 
been  absolutely  no  influence 
exercised  by  me  whatsoever.  I 
think  it  is  mischievous  to 
make  allegations  of  this 
kind.” 

When  Ms  Jowell  took  office 
in  May.  her  husband  told  the 
Health  Department  of  his  res- 
ponsibilities. He  resigned  on 
May  20  as  non-executive  di- 
rector of  Benetton  Formula. 


Tessa  Jowell . . . ‘All  the  rules  have  been  observed  and  I 
take  enormous  offence  at  insinuation  of  any  impropriety’ 


According  to  Downing 
Street  and  the  Health  Depart- 
ment she  bad  informed  Mr 
Dobson  and  written  to  Sir 
Robin  Butler.  She  had  copied 
her  letter  to  Sir  Robin  to  Lord 
Nolan,  who  was  responsible 
for  ministerial  behaviour. 
She  complained  at  that  point 
about  the  vagueness  of  rules 


When  ministers 
take  decisions  over 
business  interests 
there  should  be  no 
hint  of  impropriety5 


about  spouses. 

There  was  confosion  yester- 
day when  Lord  Nolan  pleaded 
no  knowledge  of  having  given 
advice  to  Ms  JowelL  But  this 
was  cleared  up  when  Down- 
ing Street  and  the  Health  De- 
partment said  sbe  had  only 


written  to  Lord  Nolan  to  in- 
form him-  not  to  seek  advice. 

Asked  whether  it  would  not 
have  been  better  if  Mr  Dobson 
rather  than  Ms  Jowell  had 
made  the  tobacco  statement, 
the  Downing  Street  spokes- 
man said  she  was  the  minis- 
ter  for  public  health.  He 
added  that  if  people  were  to 
be  excluded  from  office  be- 
cause their  spouses  had  an  In- 
terest, then  all  sorts  of  minis- 
ters would  be  affected. 

He  said:  “She  has  handled  it 
entirely  properly  and  within 
the  rules  of  propriety  as  they 
exist  It's  offensive  to  say  that 
simply  because  her  husband 
was  a director,  it  means  she  is 
incapable  of  exercising  her 
Judgment  as  a minister." 

Mr  Maples  blamed  Mr  Dob- 
son and  not  Tessa  JowelL 

“He  should  have  realised 
that  there  is  a potential  conflict 
of  interest  and  perhaps  it  is 
typical  for  him  fiat  when  an 
unpopular  decision  has  to  be 
made  he  gets  a junior  minister 
to  do  it,"  Mr  Maples  <aW 


Smoking  on  the  rise 
after  25-year  decline 


David  Bifndle,  Social 
Sendees  Correspondent 


FIGURES  on  smoking  are 
up  for  the  first  time  in  25 
years,  particularly 
among  young  adults,  an  offi- 
cial survey  reported 
yesterday. 

The  figures  are  acutely  em- 
barrassing for  the  Govern- 
ment, coming  a day  after  its 
U-turn  in  exempting  Formula 
One  motor  racing  from  its 
proposed  ban  on  sponsorship 
by  tobacco  companies. 

BUI  O’Neill,  scientific  ad- 
viser to  the  British  Medical 
Association,  said:  “It  shows 
the  problems  we  are  up 
against  with  an  industry  that 
is  able  to  spend  so  much  pro- 
moting the  habit” 

The  rise  in  smoking'  is 


shown  in  the  preliminary 
1996  results  of  the  General 
Household  Survey,  an  annual 
analysis  of  some  9.000  house- 
holds by  the  Office  for 
National  Statistics. 

The  survey  had  reflected  a 
steady  fell  in  smoking  since 
1972,  when  52  per  cent  of  men 
and  41  per  cent  erf  women  said 
they  used  cigarettes.  This 
time  the  figures  are  up  from 
28  to  29  among  men  and  26  to 
28  per  cent  among  women. 

Paul  Hunter,  principal  re- 
searcher for  the  survey,  said 
the  finding  for  women  was 
statistically  significant  — not 
a chance  result  — while  that 
for  men  was  less  clear,  “it's 
too  early  to  say  whether  this 
is  part  of  a levelling  out  pro- 
cess or  the  start  of  an 
upturn.” 

The  survey  found  that  ciga- 


rette smoking  among  wan 
aged  20-24  rose  to  43  per  cent 
from  40  a year  earlier,  among 
men  aged  2534  it  rose  to  38 
per  cent  from  34;  and  among 
women  aged  25-34  it  rose  to  34 
per  cent  from  30. 

Among  women  aged  16-19, 
foe  rise  went  from  27  per  cent 
to  32.  though  there  was  a fall 
from  28  per  cent  to  26  among 
men  of  the  same  age  group. 

Qhn»B?hN®m  said?  "This 
shows  the  importance  oflook- 

mg  carefully  at  the  effective- 
ness or  health  promotion  cam- 
paigns and  providing  more 
fJPPort  for  People  who  want 
to  stop  smoking 11 

The  survey  also  showed  a 
steady  increase  in  alcohol 
consumption  among  women 

thn^0^311101^  — with 

the  trend  again  most  Dro- 
nounced  among  the  young 


A turn  for  the  worst 
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‘Let  him  have  it’  murder 


Bentley  case  finally  goes  to  appeal 


45  years  after  teenager  was 
hanged,  fight  to  have  conviction 
quashed  clears  vital  hurdle, 
reports  Duncan  Campbell 


EARLY  45  year 
1 after  his  ex  ecu 
tion,  the  case  a 
Derek  Bentley  ha 
— I been  referred  bad 
to  the  Court  of  Appeal.  It  1 
believed  to  be  the  longest  ga] 
between  a conviction  and  1 
reference  back  for  appeal. 

The  decision  by  the  Crimi 
nal  Cases  Review  Comm  Is 
sion  (CCRC)  marks  the  higt 
point  in  a campaign  by  Bent 
ley’s  family  and  friends  tc 
have  his  conviction  quashed 
His  sister.  Iris,  who  spear 
headed  the  campaign,  died  ir 
January  but  bis  niece,  Maris 
Bentley-D ingwall,  yesterdaji 
welcomed  the  news. 

*'l  am  absolutely  delighted,’ 
said  Ms  Bentley-D  ingwall, 
aged  34.  “It  is  what  we  have 
been  waiting  for  for  all  these 
years."  She  said  she  was  only 
sorry  that  her  mother  was  not 
alive  to  hear  the  news.  A 
bottle  of  champagne  that  had 
been  kept  since  1953  to  cele- 
brate the  quashing  of  the  con- 
viction was  still  in  her  south 
London  home,  she  said. 

"I  had  the  weirdest  intu- 
ition that  something  was  go- 
ing to  happen  today,”  she 
said.  "This  Is  what  we  had 
been  hoping  for."  She  said 
that  it  was  a pity  that  a body 
such  as  the  CCRC,  which 
started  operating  in  April  this 
year,  had  not  been  set  up 
many  years  earlier. 

It  is  unclear  when  the  ap- 
peal will  be  heard,  she  said.  It 
is  possible  for  the  Crown 
Prosecution  Service  or  the 
Government  to  indicate  that 


it  would  not  contest  the  ap- 
peal, she  said,  thus  resolving 
the  matter  more  speedily. 

Bentley  was  convicted  in. 

1952  of  murdering  PC  Sidney 
Miles,  although  he  had  been 
under  arrest  at  the  time  the 
affleer  was  shoL  Bentley's 
friend,  Christopher  Craig, 
fired  the  fatal  shot  during  a 
warehouse  robbery  In  Croy- 
don, south  London,  but,  at  16, 
was  too  young  to  hang  and 
Bentley,  aged  19,  was  con- 
victed of  murder  on  the 
grounds  that  he  had  taken 
part  in  a joint  enterprise. 

He  was  hanged  in  January 

1953  despite  petitions  to  the 
then  home  secretary,  David 
Maxwell  Pyfe,  and  wide- 
spread public  disquiet.  Five 
books,  a film  — Let  Him  Have 
It  — and  a play  on  the  case 
have  followed. 

His  late  sister.  Iris,  and  bis 
solicitor.  Benedict  Blmberg, 
fought  a lengthy  campaign 
both  to  clear  Bentley's  name 
and  against  the  death  penalty. 
Ms  Bentley  wrote  an  account 
of  the  campaign  in  her  book. 
Let  Him  Have  Justice,  pub- 
lished in  1995. 

Although  former  home  sec- 
retaries Kenneth  Clarke  and 
Michael  Howard  accepted 
that  the  execution  had  been 
wrong,  only  a limited  pardon 
was  offered  and  Ms  Bentley 
pursued  her  final  aim  of 
quashing  the  conviction. 

In  April,  after  fresh  work 
by  Birnbergs,  new  evidence 
was  presented  by  Ms  Bentley- 
Dingwal)  to  the  CCRC. 

This  evidence  casts  doubt 


Derek  Bentley:  hanged  In  1963  despite  public  protests 


on  the  prosecution  case  that 
Bentley  ever  shouted  the 
words  “Let  him  have  it, 
Chris”  during  the  incident 
and  on  the  statements  alleg- 
edly made  by  Bentley  to 
police.  Other  points  made  in 
the  submission  include  the 
way  the  jury  was  directed  by 
the  trial  judge.  Lord  Goddard, 
and  the  mental  age  of  Bentley. 

The  CCRC  is  also  thought  to 
have  taken  into  account  the 
appeal  court  judgment  this 
month  on  the  case  of  Philip 
English,  a young  whose 
murder  conviction  was 


quashed  earlier  this  year.  He, 
too,  bad  been  under  arrest  at 
the  time  the  murder  victim, 
also  a policeman,  had  been 
killed  by  an  associate.  The 
Court  of  Appeal  ruled  that  be- 
cause of  this  he  had  been 
wrongly  convicted. 

In  a statement  yesterday, 
the  CCRC  said:  “Following 
submissions  from  the  appli- 
cants' solicitors  and  the  com- 
pletion of  Its  own  inquiries, 
the  commission  has  con- 
cluded that  Bentley's  convic- 
tion should  be  reconsidered 
by  the  Court  of  Appeal.” 


The  quest  for  justice 


□ November  2, 1952:  PC 
Sidney  Miles  shot  dead  by 
Christopher  Craig  during  a 
warehouse  robbery  in 
Croydon,  Surrey. 

□ December  11, 1952: 
Derek  Bentley  and 
Christopher  Craig 
convicted  of  murder; 
Bentley  sentenced  to  death. 
^Graigto  imprisonment  at 
Her  Majesty’s  Pleasure. 


□ January  28, 1953: 
Bentley  hanged  at 
Wandsworth  jail  in 
London. 

□ 1963:  Craig  released 
from  prison. 

D October  1, 1992:  Home 
Secretary  Kenneth  Clarke 
turns  down  pardon  and  a 
call  Cor  an  inquiry 
following  a Metropolitan 
police  investigation. 


□ February  10. 1993: 
Bentley’s  sister  Iris  wins 
the  right  to  a judicial 
review  of  Mr  Clarke’s 
decision. 

□ July  7. 1993:  High  Court 
rules  that  Mr  Clarke  had 
“erred  in  law”  and  suggests 
the  use  of  the  “prerogative 
of  mercy”. 

□ July  30, 1993:  Home 
Secretary  Michael  Howard 


grants  limited  posthumous 
pardon,  saying  the  decision 
to  hang  Bentley  was 
“clearly  wrong”. 

□ January 28. 1997:  Iris 
Bentley  dies  of  cancer. 

□ April  1. 1997:  case 
presented  to  the  Criminal 
Cases  Review  Commission. 

□ Novembers,  1997:  case 
referred  back  to  Court  of 
Appeal. 


Clockwise  from  top,  Maria  Bentley-Dingwall  lays  a wreath  at  uncle's  grave;  a violent  protest  outside  Wandsworth 
prison  after  Bentley’s  execution;  accomplice  Christopher  Craig,  who  fired  the  fatal  shot:  and  the  Late  Iris  Bentley 


Clinic  will  help 
British  widow 
Diane  Blood 
to  have  dead 
husband’s  child 


Clara  Dyer 

Legal  Correspondent 


I "HE  Belgian  clinic  where 
-I  Diane  Blood  hoped  to 
mdergo  artificial  inwemina- 
ion  with  her  dead  husband’s 
perm  has  agreed  to  treat  her, 
line  months  after  she  got  the 
;o-ahead  from  the  Court  of 
appeal  for  treatment  abroad. 
A spokesman  for  the  centre 
br  reproductive  medicine  at 
Brussels  Free  university 
rarned  after  the  ruling  that 
here  was  no  guarantee  the 
linic  would  provide  the 
neatment,  but  after  a long 
ieriod  of  counselling  and  as- 
essment  she  has  won  the 
jght  to  be  Inseminated  with 
perm  from  her  dead  hus- 
and,  Stephen. 

Her  father,  Michael  McMa- 
on,  said  yesterday:  "There  is 
10  obstacle  in  the  way  to 
reatment  as  and  when  it 
ults  her  and  it  suits  them. 
"She's  got  what  she  fought 
nr  — the  right  to  try.  She’s 
ery  happy." 

Mr  McMahon  said  the  treat- 
ment bad  not  yet  been  sched- 
led-  He  had  backed  bis  only 
a ugh  ter  in  her  legal  battle, 
nd  said  she  hoped  to 
ndergo  the  treatment  out  of 
ie  media  limelight  "If  some- 
tie  is  on  fertility  treatment, 
le  worst  thing  is  stress, 
ou’re  told  not  even  to  tell 
our  friends,  just  keep  it  pri- 
ate.  . 

"Diane  is  keeping  her  head 
own,  but  there  will  come  a 
me  when  she  will  have  to 
lafrp  an  announcement." 

Mrs  Blood,  aged  33,  and  her 
osband,  Stephen,  bad  been 
ying  for  a baby  when  he 
mtracted  meningitis  and 
ent  Into  a coma.  As  he  lay 
ring  she  persuaded  doctors 
► remove  sperm  samples, 
hlcb  were  frozen  pending 
arification  of  her  legal  right 
i use  them. 

The  Human  Fertilisation 
id  Embryology  Authority 
ifosedhar  permission  to  use 
ie  sperm  in  Britain,  citing  a 
atutoryban  on  using  sperm 
1 eggs  without  written  con- 
sul from  the  donor.  The  au- 
lority  refused  to  exercise  its 
scretion  to  let  her  take  the 
term  abroad  for  treatment 
She  took  her  case  to  the 
igh:  Court  where  she  lost 
it  in  February  the  Court  of 
ppeal  held  that  she  could  in- 
tke  European  Community 
w,  which  gives  residents  of 
J countries  the  right  to 
edlcal  treatment  in  other 
ember  states. 


Saudi  nurses  still 
wait  for  waiver 


Kathy  Evans 


EARLY  two  months 
after  Frank  Gilford 
signed  legal  deeds 
accepting  blood 
money  for  his  sister’s  mur- 
der, he  has  still  not  signed  a 
death  penalty  waiver  for  the 
British  nurse  Deborah  Parry. 

The  waiver  is  needed  by  the 
Saudi  courts  so  they  can  com- 
mute Ms  Parry’s  recom- 
mended sentence  of  behead- 
ing to  a passible  five-year 
prison  term. 

Lucille  McLanchlan  and  Ms 
Parry  have  been  in  jail  for  10 
months  following  their  arrest 
Last  December  after  Austra- 
lian nurse  Yvonne  Gilford 
was  found  dead  in  her  apart- 
ment with  21  stab  wounds. 

"He's  playing  us  around.  He 
knows  that  he  doesn't  get  his 
money  until  his  waiver  is 
confirmed,"  said  MS  Parry's 
sister,  Sandra  Ashbee, 
yesterday. 

The  nurses'  families  dis- 
counted reports  in  Scottish 
newspapers  yesterday  that 
both  women  had  been 
awarded  four-year  sentences. 
The  cases  are,  in  fact,  still  in 
the  appeal  courts,  but  it  is 
hoped  that,  once  the  waiver  is 
received,  both  sentences  may 
be  commuted.  Under  Saudi 
law,  the  king  has  the  power  to 
commute  prison  sentences. 

Ms  McLauChlan  has  been 
recommended  by  the  lower 
court  for  500  lashes  and  eight 
years  hi  prison  for  her  alleged 
involvement  in  the  murder. 
Ms  Parry  is  believed  to  have 
been  found  guilty  of  murder. 


and  would  free  a lesser  sen- 
tence of  five  yearn  mice  the 
death  penalty  is  waived, 
which  Saudi  lawyers  point 
out  is  illogical.  Neither  sen- 
tence has  been  confirmed  by 
the  Saudi  courts,  and  usually 
defendants  are  only  informed 
of  the  verdicts  once  the  ap- 
peal process  is  exhausted. 

The  nurses’  lawyers  say 
they  are  mystified  as  to  why 
the  death  penalty  waiver  has 
not  been  received.  “We  went 
to  court  two  weeks  ago,  ex- 
pecting a waiver  and  Mr  Gil- 
ford's lawyers  said  they 
wanted  further  undertakings 
that  the  money  would  be 
released.  We  are  stuck  until 
they  move.”  said  defence  law- 
yer Michael  Dark. 

Mr  Gilford  was  due  to  hand 
over  the  waiver  to  his  Saudi 
lawyers  as  soon  as  the  nurses' 
families  had  raised  $1.2  mil- 


Deborah  Parry:  waiting  for 
death  penalty  waiver 


lion  (£730,000).  The  fund  was 
folly  paid  up  by  October  17. 
Most  of  the  money  is  believed 
to  have  come  from  UK  de- 
fence companies  Involved  in 
tbe  A1  Yamamah  project  to 
supply  the  kingdom  with  Tor- 
nado aircraft. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  deal, 
Gilford  was  to  have  received 
only  $50,000.  The  bulk  of  the 
fL2  million  raised  was  to  go 
to  an  Australian  hospital, 
with  $200,000  to  cover  Mr  Gil- 
ford's legal  fees  and  a token 
sum  to  his  ailing  mother. 

The  Australian  hospital  ini- 
tially expressed  reluctance  to 
receive  the  money,  but  had 
later  decided  to  accept  it  on 
the  grounds  that  it  came  from 
sources  unconnected  with  toe 
case. 


Lucille  McLanchlan:  faces 
eight  years  in  Saudi  prison 


Killer  addict  gets  1 0 years 


VtvakChaudhary 


A TEENAGER  who  stran- 
gled his  grandmother 
and  stole  money  from 
her  to  buy  drugs  was  sen- 
tenced yesterday  to  10  years’ 
Imprisonment 
Luke  Hamilton,  aged  18,  of 
Bury  St  Edmunds,  Suffolk, 
was  found  guilty  at  Chelms- 
ford crown  court  Essex,  of 
the  manslaughter  of  Daphne 

Cti&nditnn-  who  lived  with 
his  parents,  was  also  found 
guilty  of  stealing  £315  from 
the  widow’s  bungalow. 
Sentencing  Hamilton,  a 


drug  user  since  the  age  of  14, 
judge  Peter  Greenwood  said 
his  crime  was  an 
abomination. 

"You  went  there  to  steal 
money  to  feed  your  wretched 
and  dangerous  habit  When 
you  were  stealing,  she  inter- 
rupted you,  said  she  was  go- 
ing to  can  your  parents  and 
you  put  your  hands  over  her 
mouth  and  around  her  neck.” 

Hamilton,  who  admitted  to 
cannabis,  ecstasy  and 
amphetamines,  showed  no 
emotion  as  he  was  led  away. 

The  court  heard  that  Mrs 
Cole  was  found  dead  at  her 
home  on  January  5 after 
neighbours  became  con- 


cerned. A post  mortem  at 
West  Suffolk  hospital.  Bury  St 
Mmrnida,  initially  concluded 
that  Mrs  Cole  died  of  natural 
causes,  probably  on  the  eve- 
ning of  January  4,  but  police 
ordered  a second  post  mortem 
after  members  of  her  family 
discovered  money  missing 
from  her  home. 

Home  Office  pathologist 
David  Harrison  told  the  court 
the  attack  had  snapped  bones 
in  Mrs  Cole's  neck  and  she 
would  probably  have  died 
within  30  seconds. 

Michael  Corkery  QC,  prose- 
cuting. said:  "His  desire  for 
drugs  left  him  in  constant 
need  of  money.” 


Animals  escape 
cosmetic  testing 


Christopher  EIBott 


A NIMALS  will  no  longer 
tA  be  used  to  test  cosmetic 
M Iproducts,  the  Govern- 
ment announced  yesterday. 

The  three  companies  hold- 
ing four  licences  for  such  ex- 
periments have  agreed  to  give 
them  up  after  approaches  by 
tbe  Home  Office. 

The  move  affects  only  252 
animal  experiments  a year  — 
and  does  not  include  a ban  on 
testing  cosmetic  ingredients 
— but  animal  welfare  cam- 
paigners welcomed  toe  move 
as  a significant  first  step  to  a 
much  wider  proscription  of 
tests  on  live  animals. 

"It's  brilliant,  absolutely 
brilliant.  It's  a drop  in  the 
ocean  as  far  as  the  numbers 
involved  in  animal  testing, 
but  it  proves  it  can  be  done  — 
there  are  alternatives  — and 
sets  a good  example  for  tbe 
rest  of  Europe,"  said  Penny 
Hawkins  of  the  RSPCA. 

The  all-party  parliamentary 
Animal  Welfare  Group  also 
welcomed  the  move,  which  af- 
fects experiments  on  220  rats, 
guinea  pigs  and  rabbits  to  test 
toxicity,  irritation  to  the  skin 
and  eyes,  irritability  and  ab- 
sorption. The  animals  In- 
volved are  then  destroyed.  - 
There  are  a further  2,400  ex- 
periments involving  tests 
using  cosmetic  Ingredients. 

Home  Office  minister  Lord 
Williams  said  toe  Govern- 
ment was  conducting  a wider 
review  of  tests  an  animals, 
which  last  year  involved  2.7 
million  experiments  in  Britain. 

He  added:  “The  wider 
moral  question  is  ‘are  experi- 
ments on  animals  justified  in 
any  circumstances?'  I think 
they  are.  but . . . only  in  justi- 
fiable circumstances  and  with 
due  reference  to  the  fact  we 
are  using  living  creatures.” 
Lord  Williams  met  the 
Commons  animal  procedures 
committee  yesterday  to  dis- 


cuss a ban  on  safety  testing 
on  animals  of  ingredients  pri- 
marily Intended  for  cosmetic 
products;  a ban  on  tbe  use  of 
great  apes  — which  have  not 
been  used  here  since  1988; 
and  a ban  on  toe  use  of  ani- 
mals for  alcohol  and  tobacco 
testing. 

Lord  Williams  said  yester- 
day: 'Tm  very  heartened  by 
the  industry  because  toe  li- 
cences have  been  voluntarily 
surrendered.  It  is  not  a politi- 
cal issue,  it  is  a moral  one.” 

The  move  comes  two  weeks 
after  Jack  Straw,  the  Home 
Secretary,  ruled  out  a govern- 
ment ban  amid  criticism  that 
he  was  not  carrying  out  mani- 
festo pledges. 

Lord  Williams  denied  he 
put  pressure  on  toe  compa- 
nies. and  said  discussions  had 
been  under  way  for  months, 
adding:  “We  welcome  the  co- 
operation we  have  received. 
A voluntary  agreement  was 
toe  quickest  way  to  achieve  a 
ban  as  legal  advice  confirmed 
the  existing  law  did  not  allow 
us  to  revoke  the  licences.” 

However  he  did  appear  to 
rule  out  a royal  commission 
on  animal  testing,  promised 
at  the  election.  He  said  it 
would  cost  £25  million  and 
take  at  least  two  years  to 
report,  and  the  cash  would  be 
better  spent  looking  for  alterna- 
tives to  live  tt^frng  on  animals. 

Anita  Roddick,  founder  of 
the  Body  Shop  and  a leading 
campaigner  against  animal 
testing,  said  the  move  put 
Britain  at  the  forefront  of 
Europe  over  animal  testing. 
“At  last  we  can  celebrate  a 
great  first  step  after  21  years 
of  campaigning,"  she  said. 
“Tbe  next  step  is  to  lead  the 
European  Union  in  taking 
similar  action.” 

Last  year  the  Body  Shop 
presented  a 4 million  signa- 
ture petition  to  tbe  EU  de- 
manding a ban  on  animal 
testing  in  the  European  cos- 
metics industry. 


It’s  good  news  for  the  lads 


Clara  Longrigg 


YOUNG  women  are  sexual 
predators  who  love  por- 
nography and  talking  dirty, 
and  rarely  fake  orgasms.  Men 
are  very  considerate  in  bed 
and  size  does  not  matter. 

Lads’  magazine  FHM  has 
published  tbe  ultimate  male 
fantasy,  a survey  or  women 
which  reveals  them  as  sexu- 
ally voracious  worshippers  of 


the  male  physique.  The  maga- 
zine claims  that  a survey  of 
2,000  women  in  their  mid-20s 
shows  them  to  be  “vulgar, 
lewd  and  unfaithful”. 

More  great  news  for  the 
lads  reading  the  magazine  is 
that  56  per  cent  of  women  do 
not  think  it  important  for  a 
man  to  be  well-endowed, 
while  the  women  surveyed 
gave  their  present  boyfriends 
9 out  of  10  for  their  lovemak- 
ing skills. 


News  in  brief 



Factory  lifts 
ban  on  poppies 

A BAN  on  workers  wearing  Remembrance  Day  poppies  at  a 
factory  in  Londonderry  was  lifted  yesterday.  Twenty  men  and 
women  who  had  been  suspended  by  the  textiles  firm  Coats 
ViyeHa  were  allowed  back  inside  the  factory  in  the  Waterside 
area  ofLondonderry. 

Unionist  politicians  demanded  that  the  20 — one  of  whom  is  a 
Falklands  war  veteran — should  be  compensated  for  loss  of 
wages  because  of  the  row,  which  at  one  time  threatened  to 
spread. 

When  Coats  ViyeQa  suspended  the  workers  last  week  it  said 
poppies  could  be  worn  from  yesterday,  which  was  in  tine  with 
advice  from  the  Fair  Employment  Commission.  A company 
spokesman  confirmed:  “People  coming  to  work  today  will  be 
allowed  to  wear  poppies.” 


School  fights  boy’s  return 

A DECISION  to  order  a school  to  take  back  into  normal  classes  a 
pupil  accused  of  assaulting  a teacher  could  be  seen  as  a victory  for 
Unruly  children  and  lead  to  widespread  Industrial  unrest,  a High 
Court  judge  was  told  yesterday. 

The  warning  came  in  a legal  action  brought  by  the  parents  of 
Graham  Cram,  aged  14,  who  had  been  permanently  excluded  from 
Hebburn  comprehensive.  South  Tyneside,  in  July  1995.  He  was 
reinstated  10  months  later  after  an  appeals  panel  overruled  toe 
expulsion,  but  a threat  by  teachers  belonging  to  toe  National 
Association  of  Schoolmasters  Union  of  Women  Teachers  to  go  on 
strike  rather  than  teach  him  ended  with  the  boy  receiving  one-to- 
one  tuition  in  isolation. 

His  parents,  Peter  and  Irene  Cram,  withdrew  him  from  the 
school  in  January,  saying  his  health  was  being  affected  by  his 
isolation  and  he  had  been  driven  to  toe  edge  erf  a nervous 
breakdown.  Yesterday  they  asked  Mr  Justice  Ognall  to  stop  him 
being  treated  as  a pariah  by  ordering  his  reinstatement  into 
normal  class  teaching.  Mr  Jonathan  Cohen  QC.  appearing  for  the 
family,  told  toe  judge  the  case  had  important  implications  for 
schools  generally  and  toe  rule  of  law.  The  case  continues  today. 


Fugitive  vicar  returned 

A FUGITIVE  ex-vicar  convicted  of  sex  offences  was  brought  back 
to  Britain  from  the  Czech  Republic  yesterday.  Merfyn  Wyn 
Roberts,  who  had  been  vicar  at  Llanpumsaint,  Dyfed,  spent  15 
months  on  the  run  after  disappearing  while  on  bail  awaiting 
sentence  for  taking  indecent  photographs  of  children. 

Two  detectives  from  the  Dyfed  Powys  force  flew  out  to  Prague 
to  escort  Roberts,  aged  62,  back  to  Britain.  Police  inquiries  in 
Britain  and  across  Europe  failed  to  find  the  married  clergyman 
until  he  was  recognised  in  Prague  by  a Welsh  tourist  who  tipped 
offlocal  police. 

Last  week  a Czech  court  rejected  his  appeal  against  extradition. 
A warrant  for  his  arrest  had  been  Issued  in  June  last  year  when  he 
failed  to  appear  at  Swansea  crown  court  to  be  sentenced. 


Boost  urged  for  solar  power 

RANKING,  oil,  Insurance  and  construction  industries  urged  the 
Government  yesterday  to  boost  solar  power  production  in  Britain 
before  European  and  Japanese  competitors  comer  world  markets 
as  they  have  with  wind  power. 

An  industry  task  force  set  up  to  advise  the  Government  said 
that  within  10  years  solar  power  would  be  a important  source  of 
electricity  generation,  and  support  was  needed  now  to  make  sure 
factories  producing  solar  power  were  opened  in  Britain  and  not 
elsewhere. 

NatWest,  BP,  Eastern  Electricity,  General  Accident  and  Guard- 
ian Royal  Exchange were  among  the  prestige  companies  urging 
the  government  to  act  and  agreeing  to  give  preferential  treatment 
in  low  cost  mortgages  and  insurance  to  those  prepared  to  invest  in 
solar  power.  Tbe  Department  of  Trade  and  Industry  is  reviewing 
support  for  alternative  energies  in  the  UK,  and  the  solar  task  force 
report  will  form  part  of  that  — Paul  Brown 
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THE  REPORT: 

Former  MP  fell 
‘persistently  and 
seriously’  below 
proper  standards 
of  the  Commons 


Aflson  Daniels 


THE  conduct  of  the 
disgraced  former 
Tory  MP  Neil 
Hamilton  fell 
“seriously  and 
persistently*’  be- 
low the  standards  expected  of 
MPs,  the  Commons  Standards 
and  Privileges  Committee 
concluded. 

In  the  final  report  on  the 
cash  for  questions  affair,  pub- 
lished yesterday,  the  11-mem- 
ber committee  of  MPs  stated 
that  it  had  nothing  to  add  to, 
or  subtract  from,  the  conclu- 
sions of  Parliamentary  Stan- 
dards Commissioner,  Sir  Gor- 
don Downey. 

His  900-page  report  pub- 
lished earlier  this  year  found 
that  there  was  “compelling 
evidence”  to  suggest  that  Mr 
Hamilton  had  taken  cash  pay- 
ments from  the  Harrods 
owner,  Mohamed  A1  Fayed, 
and  had  misled  the  then  Pres- 
ident of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
Michael  Heseltine. 

The  committee's  37-page 
report  comes  four  months 
after  its- eaiiier- findings  on 
the  conduct  of  25  current  and 
former  MPs,  and  upholds  Sir 
Gordon’s  other  key  finding 
that  Mr  Hamfltad  -foiled  to 
registers  number  of  Interests 
over  a three-year  period. 

It  describes  such  a failure 
on  the  part  of  the. defeated  MP 
for  Tattori  as  "casualhess  bor- 
dering on  ^difference". 

The  report  also  details  the 
objections  of  two  committee  ; 
members,  Tory  MPs  Quentin 
Davies  and  Ann  Widdecombe, 
over  the  decision  not  to  hear 
forther  evidence. 

But  it  concludes  that  Sir 
Gordon's  inquiry  was  a thor- 
ough investigation  into  the 
sleaze  allegations  and  dis- 
missed Mr  Hamilton’s  conten- 
tion to  the  contrary. 

During  a two-hour  televised 
submission  before  the  com- 
mittee a month  ago,  Mr  Ham- 
ilton accused  Sir  Gordon  of 
fa  fling  to  uncover  a number  i 
of  crucial  details  to  support  | 
the  allegations  against  him 
He  said  that  despite  crawling  1 
over  his  accounts.  Sir  Gordon  i 
had  not  been  able  to  uncover 
how  much  cash  he  had  alleg- ' 


edly  taken,  when  the  pay- 
ments were  made  and  even 
where  the  money  had  gone. 

He  also  demanded  that  the 
committee  g*-maini»  why  Sir 
Gordon  had  not  questioned 
any  of  Mr  Fayed 's  employees. 

However  the  committee 
rejected  Mr  Hamilton's  com- 
plaints about  the  way  in 
which  Sir  Gordon  had  con- 
ducted his  investigations. 
<rWe  do  not  find  Mr  Hamil- 
ton's objections  valid  in  terms 
of  the  remit  of  the  House.  We 
accept  the  commissioner’s  de- 
scription of  the  approach  he 
adopted." 

The  committee  quoted  Sir 
Gordon's  decription  of  the  ap- 
proach he  had  adopted  and 
his  point  that  the  Inquiry  had 
not  attempted  to  replicate  the 
procedures  of  a court  action. 

The  inquiry  had  been  in- 
quisitorial not  adversarial 
and  the  sole  purpose  was  to 
arrive  at  the  truth  not 
achieve  a conviction.  Sir  Gor- 
don said. 

Yesterday's  report  was 
equally  dismissive  of  the  so- 
called  fresh  evidence  Mr 
Hamilton  had  presented  to 
the- committee,  hi  support  of 
his  denials,  Mr  Hamilton 
asked  the  committee  to  query 
the  integrity  of  Mr  Fayed's 
employees,  whom  he  said  suf- 
fered from  amnesia  and  to 
question  Mr  Fayed's  motives 
for  "inventing"  allegations 
against  him. 

The  committee  said  it  had 
carefully  examined  Mr  Ham- 
ilton's representations  but 
said  they  essentially  repeated 
file  evidence  that  he  had 
given  to  Sir  Gordon.  ‘We  do 
not  consider  that  Mr  Hamil- 
ton has  brought  forward  rele- 
vant new  evidence." 

The  report  goes  on  to  up- 
hold Sir  Gordon’s  findings  on 
the  following  matters: 

□ Mr  Hamilton's  stay  at  the 
Ritas  hotel  in  Paris  should 
have  been  registered  and  Mr 
Hamilton  must  have  known  it 
should  have  been. 

□ Detailed  evidence  came  to 
light  of  a relationship  be- 
tween Mr  Hamilton,  Mr 
Fayed  and  the  campaign  man- 
aged by  the  lobbyists.  Ian 
Greer  Associates.  "The 
relationship  was  essentially  a 
business  relationship  in 


Nell  Hamilton  after  the  standards  and.  privileges  committee’s  report  was  released  yesterday,  endorsing  the  earlier  conclusions  of  Sir  Gordon  Downey  photograph:  martin  Godwin 


which  Mr  Hamilton  advo- 
cated advocated  Mr  A1 
Fayed's  cause.  He  received 
received  material  benefits.” 

□ Mr  Hamilton  deliberately 
misled  Mr  Heseltine,  then 
President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  over  his  relationship 
with  Ian  Greer.  “Mr  Hamilton 
never  gave  any  more  Informa- 
tion about  his  relationship 
with  Mr  Greer  than  he  had  to. 
The  commissioner's  finding 
that  Mr  Heseltine  was  delib- 
erately misled  appears  to  as 
to  be  justified." 

□ Mr  Hamilton  failed  to  de- 
clare interests  when  dealing 
with  ministers  and  officials. 

□ The  former  MP  for  Tatton 
foiled  to  register  his  interests 
on  a number  of  occassions, 
most  of  which  he  has  subse- 
quently admitted.  The  com- 
mittee reiterates  those  listed 
by  Sir  Gordon,  including  a 
visit  to  Mr  Fayed’s  Highland 
estate,  Balnagown  Castle,  in 
1989  by  Mr  Hamilton  and  his 


wife  Christine,  which  Mr 
Hamilton  had  regarded  as  pri- 
vate hospitality;  a £4,000  con- 
sultancy fee  in  1987/88  from 
the  National  Nuclear  Corpo- 
ration; a £6,000  introduction 
fee  in  1986  from  Ian  Greer  As- 
sociates on  behalf  of  US 
Tobacco  (UST),  which  Sir 
Gordon  said  was  a second  fee 
and  should  have  been  regis- 
tered the  following  year;  a 
£667  consultancy  fee  from 
Strategy  Network  Interna- 
tional in  1990,  which  Mr  Ham- 
ilton had  disregarded  as 
being  not  big  enough  to 
consider. 

SIR  Gordon's  con- 
clusion that  Mr 
Hamilton  had  not 
received  two  Har- 
rods hampers  in 
1988  and  1989  was 

supported. 

However,  the  committee 
was  highly  critical  of  the  list 
of  omissions  which  it  said 
added  up  to  "casualness  bor- 


dering on  indifference  or  con- 
tempt towards  the  rules  of  the 
House  on  disclosure  of  inter- 
ests” on  the  part  of  Mr 
Hamilton. 

In  a damning  indictment  of 
Mr  Hamilton's  conduct,  the 
report  goes  on:  "Mr  Hamil- 
ton's conduct  fell  seriously 
and  persistently  below  the 
standards  which  the  House  is 
entitled  to  expect  of  its  Mem- 
bers. Had  Mr  Hamilton  still 
been  a Member,  we  would 
have  recommended  a substan- 
tial period  of  suspension  from 
the  service  of  the  House.” 

It  says  that  this  conclusion 
is  justified  alone  on  the  list  of 
interests  Mr  Hamilton  foiled 
to  register. 

On  the  issue  of  cash  pay- 
ments made  directly  by  Mr 
Fayed  to  Mr  Hamilton,  the 
committee  concedes  that  the 
issue  is  a “difficult  one”  but; 
crucially,  it  does  not  disagree 
with  Sir  Gordon's  conclusion 
that  there  was  “ compelling” 


evidence  to  support  the 
allegations. 

The  report  finds  that  some 
of  the  evidence  was  conflict- 
ing and  that  there  was  no  “ab- 
solute” proof  that  such  pay- 
ments were  made.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  was  no  ab- 
solute proof  they  had  not 
been. 

It  points  out  that  there  was 
no  oral  evidence  other  than 
that  of  Mr  Fayed  and  people 
working  for  him  at  the  time. 

However,  it  was  made  quite 
dear  that  Sir  Gordon's  find- 
ing stands.  “The  committee 
did  not  arrive  at  a practicable 
way  of  reaching  a judgment 
which  adds  to  or  subtracts 
from  the  commissioner’s 
findings.” 

Acknowledging  Mr  Hamil- 
ton’s consistent  denials  that 
he  took  cash  for  questions  or 
was  paid  for  lobbying  ser- 
vices, the  committee  says  it 
did  consider  whether  it 
should  have  conducted  its 


own  investigation  into  file 
matter. 

Mr  Hamilton  told  the  com- 
mittee last  month  that  some 
people  believed  he  protested 
his  innocence  too  much  and 
that  suggested  he  was  guilty. 
He  told  the  committee  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  win  but 
reminded  the  MPs  that  he  had 
effectively  been  convicted  of  a 
criminal  offence  without  the 
benefit  of  the  rules  of  a fair 
trial 

In  an  earlier  memorandum 
to  Sir  Gordon,  he  claimed  that 
Mr  Fayed's  evidence  was  in- 
consistent and  contradictory' 
and  that  the  evidence  of  Har- 
rods employees  Iris  Bond  and 
Alison  Bozek  was  "circum- 
stantial, unreliable  and 
inadmissible". 

However,  the  idea  of  rein- 
vestigating whether  pay- 
ments had  been  made  was 
deemed  pointless  by  the  com- 
mittee on  the  grounds  that 
such  an  inquiry  would  have 


involved  taking  evidence 
from  witnesses  who  had  al- 
ready given  evidence  to  Sir 
Gordon. 

"The  committee  would 
have  become  engaged  in  the 
details  of  an  inquiry  which 
the  appointment  of  the  com- 
missioner was  meant  to 
avoid,  with  no  certainty  that 
we  could  take  the  matter  any 
further  than  he  had  done." 

Summing  up,  the  commit- 
tee says  the  scale  and  scope  of 
the  inquiry  into  sleaze  allega- 
tions was  unlike  anything  en- 
visaged when  a new  system 
for  examining  complaints  had 
been  set  in  place.  Over  60  wit- 
nesses provided  evidence, 
there  were  13  oral  hearings 
and  14.000  pages  of  documents 
submitted. 

The  whole  exercise  was 
comparable  to  that  of  a tribu- 
nal and  the  committee  sug- 
gest that  its  role  in  relation  to 
that  of  the  commissioner 
might  usefully  be  examined. 


POLICING  MPS: 

Downey  backs 
calls  for  watchdog 
committee’s  role 
to  be  clarified 


Arme  Perkins 
Political  Correspondent 


DOUBTS  remained  last 
night  over  the  way  in 
which  the  behaviour  of 
MPs  is  regulated  after  the 
committee  which  dealt  with 
Neil  Hamilton  questioned  its 

own  role  In  the  affair. 

The  standards  committee's 
report  said:  “The  scale  and 
nature  of  this  Inquiry,  analo- 
gous In  some  ways  to  that  of  a 
tribunal  of  Inquiry,  have 
highlighted  the  need  for  the 
committee  to  assess  its  own 
role  in  relation  to  inquiries 
conducted  by  the  Commis- 
sioner for  Standards.” 

At  the  heart  of  the  uncer- 


tainty is  whether  the  commit- 
tee should  function  as  a court 
of  appeal.  Some  believe  its 
purpose  Is  simply  to  ensure 
that  the  commissioner,  Sir 
Gordon  Downey,  is  fulfilling 
his  remit  and  to  make  recom- 
mendations to  ensure  that 
any  misdemeanours  be  finds 
are  punished  and  as  for  as 
possible  cannot  be  repeated. 

Quentin  Davies,  a Tory 
member  of  the  committee,  be- 
lieves that  h should  function 
more  like  a Judicial  tribunal, 
and  where  the  foots  are  in  dis- 
pute it  should  be  ready  to 
reconsider  evidence  already 
examined  by  Sir  Gordon.  He 
said  last  night  “There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  events  of  today 
have  given  a very  powerful 


argument  to  those  who  say  we 
cannot  regulate  ourselves." 

Sir  Gordon  said:  "I  think 
there  are  lessons  to  be 
learned  from  this  inquiry  for 
the  future.  One  of  them  is  that 
my  responsibilities  and  those 
of  the  committee  should  be 
much  more  clearly  defined 
before  we  embark  on  any 
comparable  investigation." 

He  criticised  the  decision  to 
allow  Mr  Hamilton  to  appear 
before  the  committee.  had 
grave  doubts  about  the  oppor- 
tunity given  to  Mr  Hamilton 
alone  to  restate  his  case,  un- 
questioned, on  television,  and 
to  accuse  other  witnesses  of 
lying  under  the  cloak  of  par- 
liamentary privilege.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  this  could 


disadvantage  the  complain- 
ants and  leave  those  wit- 
nesses unfairly  exposed,  with- 
out the  right  to  reply.” 

The  committee  chairman, 
Robert  Sheldon,  agreed  that 
the  relationship  between  Sir 
Gordon  and  his  committee 
needs  to  be  clarified.  He  said 
that  "self-regulation  can  al- 
ways be  improved.” 

Lord  Nolan,  on  whose 
recommendation  the  commit- 
tee was  established,  also  ques- 
tioned the  way  the  committee 
had  worked.  "It  is  not  in  line 
with  oar  recommendations,” 
he  told  the  BBC’s  World  At 
One.  "The  committee  has  de- 
volved more  responsibilities 
than  we  had  envisaged  to  Sir 
Gordon.  It  does  raise  a diffi- 


cult question  for  the  commit- 
tee." He  said  that  he  was  sure 
his  successor  as  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Standards 
in  Public  Life,  Sir  Patrick 
Neill,  would  also  want  to  re- 
examine the  relationship. 

Alan  Rusbridger.  editor  or 
the  Guardian,  which  broke 
the  cash  for  questions  story, 
said  last  night:  “I  am  sure 
that  Sir  Gordon  has  got  to  the 
truth  in  this  affair.  But  it 
would  be  better  In  the  ftmire 
if  the  uncertainty  about  pro- 
cedure was  cleared  up.  They 
should  publish  their  rules  of 
procedure  in  advance.' 

Mr  Davies  last  night 
claimed  that  Mr  Hamilton 
was  the  victim  of  a "grave 
miscarriage  of  Justice.”  Mr 


more  than  two  years  a 
lieves  the  evidence  a 
Mr  Hamilton  should 
been  tested. 

Another  Conserv 
member  or  the  conu 
Anne  Widdecombe  sa 
report  neither  added  l 
subtracted  from  Sir  G 
Downey's  findings  o 
cash-for-questions  i 
which  meant  members  1 
fectively  shied  away  f 
conclusive  verdict  Mis 
decombe  suggested  she 
resign  if  the  system  w, 
improved.  Mr  Davies  $ 
would  not  resign  becai 
wanted  to  maUo  seif* 
tion  work. 


Looks  however,  can  be  deceptive. 
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The  Hamilton  saga 


I read  the  Committee’s  report 
as  broadly  endorsing  my 
findings  and  this  reinforces 
my  strong  view  that  my 
judgments  were  sound 
Sir  Gordon  Downey 


The  end  of  the  road? 


October  20,  1994:  Guardian 
publishes  allegations  that  Neil 
Hamilton,  a junior  trade 
minister,  and  Tim  Smith,  a 
junior  Northern  Ireland  minister 
took  up  to  £2.000  each  to  ask 
Commons  questions.  Smith 
admits  taking  undeclared 
payments  and  resigns. 
Hamilton  and  lobbyist  fan 
Greer  issue  writs  for  libel. 

David  Wifletts.  then  a Tory 
whip,  writes  controversial 
memo  after  conversation  with 
Sir  Geoffrey  Johnson  Smith, 
chairman  of  the  Members 
Interest  Committee  over  way  to 
deal  with  Hamilton  affair. 

October  25, 1994c  Hamilton 
resigns  and  Lord  Nolan’s 
Committee  on  Standards  in 
Public  Life  set  up. 

November  22, 1994: 

Members’  Interests  Committee 
meets  to  consider  complaint 
from  Alex  Carlite  about 
Hamilton,  his  stay  at  the  Ritz 
and  the  cash  for  questions 
issue.  Committee  has 
Conservative  majority  and  a 
government  whip,  Andrew 
Mitchell,  as  a member.  It 
decides  not  to  call  any 
witnesses,  including  Hamilton. 

March  4, 1995:  Draft  report 
of  the  Members'  Interests 
Committee  is  understood  to 
recommend  Hamilton  should 
be  foundin  breach  of  the  rules 
over  his  stay  at  the  Ritz.  MPs 
divided  on  what  action  to  take. 

May  9,  =1995:  Members' 
interests  Committee  breaks  up 
ir) disarray  when- . 
members  ' 
cannot, 
agree 
whether  to 
extend  the 
inquiry  into 
Hamilton's 
stay  at  the 
Ritz  to  look 
at  the 

allegations  of 
cash  and 
vouchers  from  Al 
Fayed.  Labour 
MPs  demand 
extension  of 
Inquiry 


but  Tory  majority  blocks  move 
because  of  pending  libel  action 
against  the  Guardian. 

May  11, 1995:  Nolan  Report 
published.  Major  accepts  the 
“broad  thrust”  of  iL 

June  8,  1995:  Members’ 
Interests  Committee  concludes 
Hamilton  "imprudent”  not  to 
have  registered  stay  but  take  no 
further  action. 

November  1, 1995:  Al  Fayed 
caffed  to  give  evidence  to  the 
Standards  and  Privileges 
Committee  inquiring  into 
Guardian's  use  of  a cod  fax  in 
the  Jonathan  Aitken  'affair.  In  his 
statement  he  says  he  made  a 
number  of  cash  payments  to 
Hamilton. 

November  15, 1995:  Sr 

Gordon  Downey  takes  up  his 
appointment  as  Parliamentary 
Commissioner  for  Standards.  . 


September  30, 1996: 

Hamilton  and  Greer  drop 
|k-  • v -j  , their  libel  action  against 

the  Guardian  the  day 
^ before  the  court  case 

is  due  to  begin  and 
agree  to  pay  contribution 
to  newspaper  costs. 


Octobers.  1996: 

Major  announces  he  will 
send  all  “cash  for 
questions’  evidence  to 
Sir  Gordon  Downey 
Including 

government 
documents. 


7-v  TfieGuardian 


A liar  and  a cheat 


October 5,  1996:  The  Willetts 
memo  surfaces,  sparking 
claims  of  a government  cover 
up  over  the  Hamilton  affair. 

December  11,  1996:  After 
25  hours  of  deliberations  the 
Committee  conclude  Willetts 


guilty  of  "dissembling”  and  he 
resigns. 

Match  21, 1997:  Major 
prorogues  Parliament,  refusing 
to  delay  to  allow  publication  of 
Downey  report  Guardian  then 
publishes  its  own  evidence  to 
the  Downey  inquiry. 

March  26,  1 997:  Tim  Smith 
stands  down  as  a 
parliamentary  candidate  but 
Hamilton  says  he  will  fight  on. 

May  1, 1997:  Hamilton  loses 
his  Tatton  seat  to  anti-sleaze 
candidate  Martin  Bek,  who 
romps  home  with  1 1,000 
majority. 


July  3, 1997:  Downey 
Report  finally  published. 

He  finds  "compelling” 
evidence  that  Hamilton  took 
cash  from  Al  Fayed.  Hamilton 
appeals. 

October  15, 1997: 

Hamilton  stages  bravura 
tetevised.performance  before 
the  Standards  and  Privileges  - 
Committee,  calling  Al  Fayed  a 
liar. 

October  28, 1997: 

Standards  and  Privileges 
Committee  votes,  with  two 
dissenters,  to  reject 
Hamilton's  call  to  re-open 
their  investigation  into 
cash-for-questlons  and 
call  Al  Fayed  and  his 
employees  for 
questioning. 

November  6, 1997: 

Standards  and  Privileges 
Committee  endorses  Downey 
report 


1 hope  this  draws  a line  under  sleaze’ 


THE  DOWNEY  VIEW: 

The  Parliamentary  Commissioner 
on  the  report’s  implications  and 
possible  lessons  for  the  future 


THE  following  is  the  text 
or  the  statement  which 
was  issued  yesterday  by 
Sir  Gordon  Downey,  the  Par- 
liamentary Commissioner  for 
Standards: 

"l  am  not  proposing  to  give 
interviews  on  today’s  report 
by  the  Committee  on  Stan- 
dards and  Privileges.  I have, 
however,  received  some  spe- 
cific questions  and  it  may  be 
useful  to  supply  my  answers. 

Q:  Are  you  satisfied  with  the 
Committee’s  report? 

A:  Satisfied  may  not  be  the 
right  word.  I have  a job  to  do 
and  so  does  the  Committee. 

I read  the  Committee’s 
report  as  broadly  endorsing 
my  findings  and  this  rein- 


forces my  strong  view  that 
my  judgments  were  sound.  So 
to  that  extent,  yes.  f am 
satisfied. 

Q:  Do  you  feel  that  Mr  Hamil- 
ton has  in  any  sense  been 
vindicated? 

A:  No,  1 do  not. 

The  Committee  reached  the 
conclusion  that  bis  conduct 
fell  seriously  and  persistently 
below  the  standard  expected 
or  Members  and.  had  he  still 
been  a Member,  that  he  would 
have  been  recommended  for  a 
substantia]  period  of  suspen- 
sion from  the  House. 

Q:  Is  the  conclusion  on  cash 
for  questions  not  rather 
timid? 


A:  I do  not  read  it  as  such.  It 
seems  to  me  that  if  the  Com- 
mittee have  neither  added  to 
nor  subtracted  from  my  con- 
clusion, that  conclusion 
stands. 

It  has  not  been  challenged 
by  the  Committee.  But  you 
really  ought  to  ask  the 
Chairman. 

Q:  Do  you  think  the  present 
procedure  for  handling  your 
reports  is  satisfactory? 

A:  Not  entirely. 

1 think  there  are  lessons  to 
be  learned  from  this  inquiry 
for  the  fixture. 

One  of  them  is  that  my  res- 
ponsibilities and  those  of  the 
Committee  should  be  much 
more  dearly  defined  before 
we  embark  on  any  compara- 
ble investigation. 

Q:  Did  you  have  problems 
with  any  oT  the  procedures 
adopted  in  this  case? 

A:  1 had  grave  doubts  about 
the  opportunity  given  to  Mr 
Hamilton  alone  to  restate  his 


case,  unquestioned,  on  televi- 
sion, and  to  accuse  other 
witnesses  of  lying  under  the 
cloak  of  parliamentary 
privilege. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  this 
could  disadvantage  the  com- 
plainants and  leave  those  wit- 
nesses unfairly  exposed,  with- 
out the  right  to  reply. 

Q:  Did  you  at  any  time 
threaten  to  resign? 

A:  No,  I did  not 

Of  course.  I advised  the 
Committee  on  what  would,  or 
would  not,  tend  to  undermine 
my  present  role  but  that  is  a 
different  thing. 

The  Committee  quite 
rightly  needed  to  satisfy  itself 
that  I had  carried  out  a thor- 
ough inquiry,  with  appropri- 
ate procedures,  and  this  it 
did. 

I see  nothing  wrong  with 
that. 

Q:  Does  this  draw  a line 
under  the  'sleaze'  allegations? 
A:  I sincerely  hope  so.” 
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With  effect  from  6 November 
1 997,  First  Direct  Base  Rate 
has  been  increased  by  0.25% 
from  7.00%  p.a.  to  7.25%  p.a. 


HomeOwner  Reserve 


With  effect  from  6 November 
1997,  the  HomeOwner 
Reserve  interest  rate  has 
been  increased  by  0.25%  to 
13.50%  p.a  (APR  14.1%) 


Green  Ink  Brigade 
gets  new  champion 


Sketch 


Simon  Hoggart 


RreJ  BredfeadhtelonoltASand  Baricptc  Member  HSBC  Group 


THERE  was  a steady 
drizzle  outside  the 
Palace  of 
Westminster.  A 
duster  of  gl um 
tourists  queued  at  St 
Stephen's  Entrance,  perhaps 
hoping  to  cheer  themselves 
with  a few  minutes  of  the 
Supreme  Court  (Offices)  Bill 
which  was  being  debated 
indoors,  in  the  warm. 

Neil  and  Christine 
Hamilton  were  standing 
under  umbrellas,  waiting  for 
Martin  BeH  We  were  all 
looking  forward  to  a replay  of 
the  famous  Battle  of  Knutsford 
Heath  when  Mrs  Hamilton,  in 
a pre-emptive  publicity  stunt 
for  her  Bumper  Book  Of 
British  Battleaxes  long  before 
it  was  conceived,  never  mind 
written,  ambushed  the  former 
BBC  reporter  and  made  him 
confess  his  shameful  secret,  to 
whit,  that  he  believed 
everyone  is  Innocent  until 
proved  guilty. 

The  Commons  committee 
which  looks  after  standards 
had  just  produced  Its  report, 
stating  that  Mr  Hamilton  was 


guilty  as  charged,  or  at  least 
saying  that  if  he  wasn't,  they 
had  neither  the  time  nor  the 
inclination  to  sort  the  whole 
mess  out. 

Faced  with  the  question  of 
whether,  apart  from  all  his 
other  wrongdoings,  he  had 
actually  taken  cash  in  brown 
envelopes,  the  Committee's 
conclusions  were — and  1 
paraphrase — (l)  Search  us, 
squire  (2>How  would  we 
know,  eh?  and  (3)  You’re 
asking  the  wrong  blokes,  you 
are. 

Mr  Hamilton  seemed  to 
believe  that  this  amounted  to 
an  acquittal.  The  rain  got 
heavier.  Mr  Bell  could  be  seen 
walking  towards  us. 

"Go  on,  dear,  put  him  on  the 
spot!”  Mrs  Hamilton  said. 

"Do  you  think  I should?” 
asked  her  husband. 

“It you  don't,  7 will,  and  you 
know  what  I’ll  say!” 

Mr  Bell  arrived,  and 
assumed  a strategic  position 
with  a sturdy  fence  between 
himself  and  the  Hamiltons. 
The  drizzle  got  even  worse, 
turning  the  famous  white  suit 
a blodgy  beige. 

He  said  he  was  pleased  that 
the  affair  was  over,  and 
praised  the  "painstaking  and 
independent  inquiry”.  The 
system  had  worked  in  24 
cases,  but,  he  seemed  to  imply, 
it  hadn’t  quite  worked  this 
time. 

"Mr  Hamilton  is  my 
constituent,  and  there  is 
something  wrong  with  the 
appeals  procedure ...  I think 
the  committee  has  to  review 
the  appeals  procedure.” 

It  was  a moment  to  savour. 
Martin  Bell,  the  man  who 
ended  Neil  Hamilton’s  career, 
was  saying  that  he  might  just 


possibly  not  have  had  a fair 
roll  of  the  dice.  This  does  not 
necessarily  bear  on  Mr 
Hamilton's  guilt  or  innocence: 
Mr  Bell  is  so  painfully  fair  to 
everyone,  he  is  probably 
saying  even  now  that  we 
shouldn't  be  too  hasty  in 
condemningRJchard  ID. 

Mrs  Hamilton  fumed.  *T 
wont  go  near  the  man.”  she 
said,  "I  shall  explode! He’s  a 
humbug!*’ 

Mr  Bell  continued  in  that 
familiar  drone,  so  non- 
judgmental  that  no  single 
word  is  accorded  any  more 
status  than  another.  ‘7  want 
to  do  what  1 can  to  help  my 
constituent  He  has  no  further 
appeal  left  in  the  system. 

*7  think  it's  incredible,  1 
think  it’s  a bit  of  a fudge . . . 
There  has  to  be  an  appeals 
procedure.’’ 

Air  Hamilton  is  now  a 
member  of  what  we  backs 
cruelly  call  the  Green  Ink 
Brigade,  people  who  have 
devoted  their  whole  being  to 
some  Injustice  they  have 
suffered,  real  or  imagined, 
and  who  write  long  letters  in 
green  ink  explaining  every 
last  detail  of  their  complaint. 
Every  time  you  pitch  one  into 
the  waste  basket  you  have  the 
horrible  feeling  that  one  in  a 
hundred  might  just  have  a 
case. 

Green  Inkers  are 
pathetically  grateful  for  the 
faintest  response  from  a 
normal  person,  so  if  s not 
surprising  that  Mr  Hamilton 
marched  briskly  round  the 
fence  and  shook  his  tormentor 
warmly  by  the  hand. '*1  shall 
talk  to  him  in  private,  if  1 
may.”  Mr  Bell  said,  "it’svery 
nice  to  have  a relaxed 
conversation.” 


They  walked  off  together 
into  the  dry. 

Earlier  Mr  Hamilton  had 
held  his  own  press  conference. 
It  was  a Green  Inker’s  heaven. 
Camera  crews!  Reporters 
sitting  respectfully  with  their 
notebooks  open!  We  even  had 
to  wait  fora  long  grim  silence 
while  waiting  for  Radio  5 to 
start  carrying  the  whole  thing 
live. 

(No  Green  Inker  could  ask 
for  more.  Imagine:  "We  now 
take  you  live  to  27  Balaclava 
Terrace,  where  Mr  Percy 
Snodgrass  is  marking  the  20th 
anniversary  of  his  fight  for 
recompense  from  Droitwich 
council . . .") 

All  the  signs  were  there. 

The  long  list  of  errors 
delivered  too  quickly  for 
anyone  to  take  down:  . . and 
ninthly . . . and  tenthly,  is  it 
right  not  to  require  my 
accuser  to  give  evidence  on 
oath  as  I did?" 

The  constant  references  to 
particular  sub-clauses  inside 
particular  paragraphs.  The 
strange  view  of  events  not 
shared  by  anyone  else:  “It  is 
obviously  not  a total 
vindication,  but  it’s  also  not  a 
ringing  endorsement  of  Sir 
Gordon  Downey  either . . .” 

The  sarcastic  references  to 
people  and  details  we  don’t 
quite  know:  "So  much  for  the 
reliability  of  Mr  BromfieldJ” 
And  the  exaggerated, 
inappropriate  references  to 
history:  “This  is  the 
Hoax  Of  The  Century!  Mr  Al- 
Fayed  is  a modern-day  Titus 
Oates!” 

I feel  deeply  sorry  for  Mr 
Hamilton.  He  Is  a man  locked 
inside  a cage  of  his  own 
making,  rattling  the  very  bars 
which  he  has  put  in  place. 
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Russians  pick  and  mix  a glorious  Pasi 
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James  Meek  bi  Moscow 


THE  revolution  be- 
gins and  as  it 
always  does,  several 
tiwigg  a day.  The 

frayed  red  flag  flut- 
ters In  an  artificial  breeze, 
the  workers  iTnioash  a desper- 
ate fusillade  from  the  barri- 
cades at  the  advancing  troops, 
and  a ponderous  narrator  un- 
rolls his  tale. 

Then  the  Lights  come  up. 
The  revolution  stops  and 
rewinds,  ready  to  start  again. 
Outside,  Mikhail  Gorbachev 
ramp  and  went,  the  Soviet 
Union  fell  apart  and  they 
built  a new  branch  of  McDon- 
ald's. but  the  tableau  at  the 
little  affiliate  of  the  Revolu- 
tion Museum  in  Moscow’s  old 
Industrial  district  of  Krasno- 

presnenskaya  never  changed. 

There's  something  for 
everyone  in  the  Revolution 
Museum.  As  a handful  of  loyal 


Communists  unfurl  their  ban- 
ners today  for  the  80th  anni- 
versary of  the  Bolshevik  revo- 
lution, the  museum  reflects 
tile  confusing  jumble  of  Soviet 
and  Tsarist  vignettes  in  the 
lumber-room  of  the  collective 
consciousness. 

Museum  worker  Tatyana  j 
Ilyasova  offers  visitors  a 
bufFet  of  revolutions.  There  is 
the  1905  revolution,  which 
forced  the  Tsar  to  permit  Rus- 
sia’s first  parliament  Then 
follow  the  February  1917  revo- 
lution, which  overthrew  the 
Tsar,  the  Bolshevik  revolu- 
tion of  October,  which  over- 
threw the  February  revolu- 
tion, and  the  “democratic 
revolution”  of  1991. 

In  places  the  museum  looks 
like  a brmg-and -exhibit  show. 
Descendants  of  a pre-revolu- 
tionary industrialist  once  de- 
nounced as  a fiendish  capital- 
ist recently  came  and  offered 
1 furniture;  it  was  put  on  dis- 
, play.  A Bavarian  twin  town 


Lawyers  strike 
as  justice  fails 


Jon  Henley  in  Paris 

MOST  of  France's  35,000 
barristers  hung  up 
their  robes  yesterday, 
staging  a one-day  strike  in 
support  of  their  demand  for 
an  urgent  review  of  the  over- 
worked and  inefficient 
French  court  system. 

Barristers  in  all  but  three  of 
the  country's  180  main  courts 
stayed  at  home,  claiming  they 
were  “being  forced  to  attempt 
the  equivalent  of  emptying  an 
ocean  with  a teaspoon",  as 
Chrlstophe  Rlcour,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  provincial  bar 
association,  put  It  “The  sys- 
tem Is  felling  miserably  in  its 
duty  to  deliver  Justice." 

The  apparent  inertia  of 
French  justice  has  also  come 
in  for  criticism  in  Britain. 
The  murders  of  27  Britons  in 
France  in  the  past  20  years 
are  unsolved  and  the  person 
who  killed  the  Cornish  teen- 
ager Caroline  Dickinson  In  a 
youth  hostel  last  year  has  still 
not  been  found,  despite  DNA 
tests  on  most  of  men  living  In 
the  Brittany  village. 

Eight  weeks  after  the  acci- 
dent that  killed  Diana,  Prin- 
cess of  Wales,  French  police 
have  only  now  begun  to  inter- 


view the  owners  of  40.000 
white  Fiat  Unas,  one  of  which 
may  have  been  involved. 

Banisters  say  the  reforms 
announced  recently  by  the  Jus- 
tice minister,  Elizabeth  Gui- 
gou,  will  do  little  to  ease  the 
crippling  shortage  of  magis- 
trates, which,  combined  with 
a far  greater  number  of  cases, 
has  led  to  lengthy  delays. 

Justice  ministry  figures 
show  that  the  caseload  has 
risen  by  235  per  cent  in  the 
past  20  years,  while  the  num- 
ber of  magistrates  — 6,000  — 
has  barely  changed  since 
1875.  Germany  has  25.000. 

The  magistrates’  union  has 
invited  its  members  to  con- 
sider co-ordinated  action  with 
the  barristers. 

Angered  by  delays  of  up  to 
two  years  for  simple  cases, 
such  as  an  amicable  divorce, 
some  plaintiffs  are  suing  the 
state.  A man  in  Aix-en-Pro- 1 
vence,  whose  case  took  more 
than  three  years  to  come  be- 
fore the  industrial  tribunal, 
was  awarded  £5,000  damages. 

Yves  Darel,  a barrister  in 
Pbntoise,  said  the  four  magis- 
trates at  the  city's  family  law 
court  deal  with  some  6,000 
cases  a year.  “It's  no  longer 
possible  to  talk  of  fair  and 
equal  access  to  the  law.” 


Yeltsin  makes  revolution  anniversary  gesture  to  Communists 

BORIS  Yeltsin  stepped  | The  Russian  president]  a state  medal  to  Gennady  I cal  crisis  last  mon 

into  the  enemy  camo  visited  the  nnnoKtticm-dmn-  Seleznvov.  the  moderate  which  Mr  Yeltsin 


Diato  the  enemy  camp 

and  awarded  a medal  to  a 
Communist  leader  yester- 
day in  a gesture  of  reconcil- 
iation tor  the  80th  anniver- 
sary of  the  revolution. 


offered  a dummy  dressed  in 
lederhosen,  with  a tuba.  It  has 
a glass  case  to  itself. 

A uniform  ones  worn  by 
Stalin  sits  in  a cabinet  along- 
side a uniform  worn  by  a Jew- 
ish Holocaust  victim.  It’s  all 
there.  All  visitors  have  to  do 
is  make  sense  of  it  Perhaps 
that  is  why  there  are  so  few. 

‘Tve  worked  in  revolution 
museums  for  27  years,"  said 
Ms  Ilyasova.  “In  the  time  when 
we  were  obliged  to  show  only 
one  side  of  the  story,  in  the 
time  when  we  tried  to  forget 
everything,  and  the  present. 


The  Russian  president 
visited  the  opposition-dom- 
inated Duma,  the  lower 
house  of  parliament,  for 
the  first  time  since  It  was 
created  in  1993.  In  an  un- 
usual gesture,  he  presented 


when  there  is  an  attempt  to 
understand  the  revolutionary 
process  more  objectively." 

But  is  there  such  an  at- 
tempt? For  Russia  today, 
looking  back  to  the  dawn  of  70 
years  of  Soviet  communism  is 
not  so  much  a question  of 
coming  to  terms  with  the  past 
as  glueing  together  fragments 
of  contradictory  histories. 

Russians  have  given  up  try- 
ing to  choose,  as  they  were 
asked  to  do  in  the  early  1990s, 
between  the  communist  and 
anti-communist  versions  of 
history.  Now  they  feel  they 


a state  medal  to  Gennady 
Seleznyov,  the  moderate 
Communist  Speaker.  Such 
medals  are  usually  pre- 
sented in  the  Kremlin. 

Mr  Seleznyov  helped  me- 
diate a way  out  of  a poUti- 


can  have  both;  a past  in 
which  Tsar  Nicholas  n,  Le- 
nin, Stalin  and  — posthu- 
mously, perhaps  — Baris 
Yeltsin  were  all  flawed 
heroes,  grappling  with  the  Im- 
mensity of  Russia’s  fete 
In  the  run-up  to  the  anni- 
versary, old  propaganda  fflnw 
glorifying  Stalin  and  Lenin, 
which  even  the  latter-day 
Soviet  authorities  did  not 
dare  show  for  fear  of  making 
communism  look  ridiculous, 
have  been  screened  on  prime- 
time television:  balm  for  el- 
derly conservatives,  comedy 


cal  crisis  last  month  in 
which  Mr  Yeltsin  had 
threatened  to  dissolve  the 
Duma  and  call  an  early 
election,  a prospect  both 
sides  rejected  as  too  risky 

and  expensive.  — Reuters. 

for  the  middle-aged,  retro  chic 
for  the  young. 

A spate  of  bizarre  “discover- 
ies” have  shown  blood  ties  be- 
tween old  Communist  heroes 
and  some  of  today's  most  noto- 
rious liberals.  The  head  of  Rus- 
sia’s second  biggest  television 
channel,  Nikolai  Svanidze,  told 
the  poppy  Mo&kcrvsky  Komso- 
rooiets  newspaper  that  he  was 
related  to  Stalin.  A favourite 
dartboard  pinup  of  Commu- 
nists, privatisation  chief 
Maxim  Boiko,  revealed  that 
his  grandmother  was  secretary 
to  Lenin's  wife. 


The  mainstream  Comma- 
nhbTwfco  still  hold  the  bigg* 
number  of  seats  m 
have  long  since  abandoned  smy 
attempt  to  reconcile  the > con 
SStions  in  their  view  of  tbe 
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an  and  sundry;  both  fcenmfa 
pp connate  atheist)  and 
R««ian  Orthodox  Church. 

SSl  Tsarist  tat* 
rial  police  state  and  the  revolu- 
tionaries who  fought  to  de- 

StT}iet* Communists’  pompous 
eulogies  to  the  October  revolu- 
tion (celebrated  on  November 
7 due  to  a 1918  change  in  the 
calendar)  have  a hollow  rm&- 
Their  criticism  of  the  Yeltsm 
years  has  been  based  on  the 
Jack  of  order.  They  would  shy 
in  horror  from  the  unco*^ 
trolled  violence  and  destruc- 
tion which  accompanies  a gen- 
uine revolution- 
Yuri  Luzhkov,  the  mayor  ot 
Moscow,  was  one  of  the  first  to 


norland  that  the  country 
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would 
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Sir  Jothcentury  Russian  tos- 
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^ parish  those  who  are  ig- 
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Drug 


One  of  the  French  banisters  protesting  outside  the  Paris  law  courts  yesterday  wears  a sign  around  his  neck  proclaiming  that  they  are  on  strike 
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BwerBart*  Belgium’s  first  ‘mad  cow’ 
ot wartime  used  to  make  cattle  feed 


Jonathan  Steels 

A FORMER  Serb  soldier. 

after  confessing  to  a 
series  of  wartime  atrocities 
including  the  murder  or 
dozens  of  Croat  and  Muslim 
civilians  and  the  impaling  of 
severed  heads,  was  arrested 
yesterday  in  the  offices  of  the 
newspaper  to  which  be  told 
his  story. 

Slobodan  Misic,  from  south- 
ern Serbia,  said  he  broke  sev- 
eral years  of  silence  because 
he  "had  enough  of  the  lies" 
that  Serbia  was  not  fighting 
its  neighbours. 

Nicknamed  “Cannon  ”,  Mr 
Misic,  aged  50.  was  quoted  by 
the  newspaper  Vranske  No- 
vine  as  saying  that  he  volun- 
teered to  Join  regular  troops 
from  Serbia  who  laid  siege  to 
the  town  of  Vukovar  at  tbe  , 
start  of  tbe  war  with  Croatia. 
He  later  moved  to  eastern  1 
Bosnia,  the  site  of  some  of  the 
worst  ethnic  cleansing  In  for- 
mer Yugoslavia. 

He  said  he  killed  between  70 
and  80  people,  including  , 
women  and  captured  soldiers. 
Asked  if  he  hadn’t  had 
enough  killing  by  the  time  he 
left  Vukovar,  which  fell  after 
a three-month  siege,  Mr  Misic 
said:  “It's  like  a drug.  It 
enters  your  blood  and  brain, 
and  you  simply  can’t  Live 
without  It." 

In  Bosnia,  he  said  he  decapi- 
tated two  Muslims,  sticking 
their  heads  on  a wooden  fence, 
and  killed  six  more  who  came 
to  collect  the  heads  that  night. 
He  sold  the  ears  of  his  victims 
as  souvenirs  for  £18  each.  Serb 
soldiers  were  not  punished  for 
killing  prisoners  of  war.  “We 
could  kill  as  long  as  we  liked. 
No  one  would  say  a word,"  Mr 
Misic  said. 

His  decision  to  go  public  fol- 
! lowed  the  publication  in  Cro- 
atia two  months  ago  of  a siml- 
! lar  account  by  Miro 
i Bajramovlc,  who  said  he 
killed  72  people  fighting  for 
Croatia  In  1891. 

Both  Mr  Misic  and  Mr  Baj- 
ramovlc, who  was  also  ar- 
rested soon  after  Us  news- 
paper confession,  said  they 
were  tired  of  officials  glossing 
over  the  truth  and  were  bitter 
that  they  did  the  war’s  dirty 
work  and  ended  up  destitute, 
while  others  became  rich. 

Mr  Misic  said  the  only  kill- 
ings he  regretted  were  those 
of  two  Muslim  women. 


Stephen  Bates  In  Brussels 

BELGIUM,  one  of  Brit- 
ain’s harshest  critics 
on  the  beef  crisis,  was 
itself  facing  severe  censure 
from  the  European  Com- 
mission last  night  after 
allowing  a cow  afflicted 
with  BSE,  the  first  found  on 
a Belgian  farm,  to  be  sent 
for  rendering  into  cattle 
feed. 

Commission  officials  are 
furious  that  the  Belgian  au- 
thorities failed  to  keep  the 
carcass  for  farther  analy- 
sis, allowing  the  offal  most 
likely  to  contain  BSE 
prions  to  be  ground  into  the 
feed.  The  move  infringed 
both  the  country’s  own  and 
EU  regulations. 

Hie  animal  meal  could 
now  be  almost  anywhere  in  , 
Europe  except,  ironically, , 
the  United  Kingdom  which  1 
banned  the  use  of  ground- 1 
up  offal,  such  as  spinal 
cords  and  brains,  in  feed  I 
even  before  the  BSE  crisis.  | 
Belgium  is  one  of  10  EU  | 
countries  threatened  with 
legal  action  by  the  commis-  I 


sion  for  failing  to  imple- 
ment a ban  on  the  use  of 
meat  and  bone  meal  in  cat- 
tle feed. 

Franz  Fischler,  the  EU’s 
agriculture  commissioner, 
wrote  to  the  Belgian  agri- 
culture minister.  Karel 
Pinxten,  last  night  demand- 
ing an  explanation  about 
what  happened  to  the  in- 
fected cow. 

The  animal  was  found  on 

‘Although  this  is 
a serious  blow, 
it  doesn’t  really 
surprise  us’ 

a farm  at  Havelange,  near 
Namur,  and  was  suspected 
of  having  rabies  when  it 
was  sent  for  slaughter  last 
week.  Since  then,  all  33  cat- 
tle on  the  farm  have  been 
killed. 

Mr  Pinxten,  who  has 
been  one  of  the  most  censo- 
rious of  Britain’s  record 
daring  the  BSE  crisis,  has  1 


been  seeking  this  week  to 
play  down  the  Belgian  out- 
break. He  had  earlier  in- 
sisted that  the  cow’s  dis- 
posal had  complied  with 
regulations. 

Belgium,  which  saw  beef 
sales  drop  by  50  per  cent 
last  year,  has  already  been 
shaken  this  summer  by  rev- 
elations that  British  beef 
carcasses  have  been 
smuggled  into  the  country 
and  sold  on  for  export 
under  false  labels. 

The  head  of  the  Brussels 
veterinary  research  insti- 
tute has  admitted  that  al- 
though no  cases  of  BSE  had 
previously  been  reported,  it 
was  highly  likely  that  there 
have  been  instances  before. 

Mr  Pinxten  said:  “Al- 
though this  confirmation  of 
BSE  is  a serious  blow  for 
toe  Belgian  beef  sector,  it 
doesn’t  really  surprise  us. 
Looking  at  developments  in 
neighbouring  countries,  a 
case  here  coaid  not  be 
excluded. 

“I  don’t  see  why  the  Bel- 
pan  consumer  should  have 
toss  faith  in  meat  sold  here 
than  elsewhere  in  the  EU.” 


Storms  devastate  Iberia 


Adela  Gooch  In  Madrid 

HEAVY  floods  swamped 
Spain  and  Portugal  yes- 
terday after  ferocious 
winds  and  torrential  rain 
lashed  the  Iberian  peninsula 
killing  at  least  35  people  and 
injuring  many  more. 

The  storms  devastated  vil- 
lages, paralysed  road,  rail  and 
air  links,  and  caused  damage 
worth  millions  of  pounds. 

In  Spain,  the  worst  affected 
area  was  Extremadura  in  the 
south-west,  one  of  the  poorest 
regions  in  Europe.  In  the  city 
of  Badajoz,  21  people  drowned 
when  flash  floods  early  yester- 
day morning  sent  torrents  of 
water  and  thick  red  mud  into 
homes.  Many  people  dung  to 
the  roofs  of  their  houses  to  es- 
cape tbe  rising  water. 

Rescue  teams  were  still 
searching  for  victims  yester- 
day as  the  rains  eased.  But 
forecasters  warned  that  more 
storms  were  expected. 


. In  Portugal,  10  people  died 
in  the  southern  provinces  or 
Alentejo  and  Algarve.  More 
were  feared  drowned  in  the 
swollen  Guadiana  river 
which  flows  along  the  border 
with  Spain. 

Winds  of  up  to  loo  miles  an 
hour  tore  off  roofs  and  up- 
rooted trees  throughout  cen- 
tral and  southern  Spain.  In 
parte  along  the  Atlantic  and 
Mediterranean,  boats  were 
wrenched  from  their  moor- 
ings and  the  island  of  For- 

Sure  f W3S  ofrfor  several 

Flights  from  Madrids  Bara- 

J4Sru^°rt  Were  badl>- 

t S?a.ln  s,  prlme  minister, 
Jose  Marla  Aznar.  delayed  a 

^ to  Vente^  WlfSn* 

mit  with  Latin  American 
leaders  to  monitor  rescue  op- 
erations. The  Portuguese 
prune  minister,  Antonio  Gu- 

™v  much  Of  last 

night  m civil  defence  hparf 
quarters  in  Lisbon. 


"It:  was  the  sudden  down- 

30  much  dam- 
E°Vemor  * 

"We  knew  there  was  a lot  of 
ram  coming  but  that  degree 
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A series  of  Atlantic  storms 
have  swept  over  Portugal  and 
the  Azores  since  the  end  erf 
October,  killing  39  people. 
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Police  believe  three  mutilated 
bodies  found  on  a highway 
near  Mexico  City  belong  to  the 
team  which  performed  plastic 
surgery  on  the  cocaine  baron, 
Amado  Carrillo  Fuentes,  reports 
Phil  Gunson.  Carrillo  died 
shortly  after  the  operation  in  July 


Dead  and  alive ...  a body  said  to  be  that  of  drug  baron  Amado  Carrillo  (above)  and  an  undated  picture  of  (above  right) 


Drug  king’s  doctors  scalped 


IT  WAS  the  odour  of  rot- 
ting flesh  that  alerted  the 
maintenance  crew  on  the 
Autopisti  del  Sol  — the 
highway  between  Mex- 
ico City  and  Acapulco  — to 
the  possible  contents  of  the 
three  sealed  »D  drums  in  the 
drainage  ditrA. 

The  half-decomposed  bodies 
inside  the  41-gaUon  drums, 
which  had  ben  partly  filled 
with  concrete,  turned  out  to 
be  those  of  hree  tali,  well- 
dressed  meet  who  had  clearly 
been  subjected  to  severe  tor- 
ture prior  to  teath. 

Partially  salped  and  with 
their  finge  mils  pulled  out. 
ail  the  bods  were  covered 
with  ma»  re  wounds  and 
burn  mark  Death,  according 
to  forensic  scientists,  had 
been  proiaced  either  by 
strangulatpn  or  shooting. 

Natural}  concluding  that 
they  wefe  dealing  with 
revenge  HUngs  by  the  drugs 
mafia,  tft  authorities  ini- 
tially woked  on  the  assump- 
tion thatjhe  victims  might  be 
policemn  — not  least  be- 
cause thgast  time  a tortured 
body  wafound  in  an  oildrum 
on  this  Ighway,  it  was  that  of 
a seniojmember  of  the  fed- 
eral jutpal  police. 

On  Wednesday,  however, 
the  bqy  of  Jaime  Godoy 


Singht  — an  ear.  nose  and 
throat  surgeon  — was  identi- 
fied by  his  brother.  Yester- 
day. attempts  were  being 
made  to  confirm  that  the  two 
remaining  corpses  were  those 
of  two  other  surgeons  who 
also  apparently  disappeared 
in  mid-October. 

What  the  three  had  in  com- 
mon was  that  they  all  partici- 
pated in  the  operation  on  July 
3 to  change  the  appearance  of 
the  cocaine  baron  Amado 
Carrillo  Fuentes.  Shortly 
afterwards,  Carrillo  died, 
apparently  as  a result  of 
inappropriate  medication  ad- 
ministered after  the  opera- 
tion, and  his  surgical  team 
went  into  hiding. 

As  recently  as  October  29. 
the  attorney-general's  office 
was  obliged  to  Issue  a state- 
ment in  response  to  a habeas 
corpus  plea  by  Godoy’s  fam- 
ily, who  had  lost  touch  with 
him  12  days  earlier.  It  denied 
that  the  plastic  surgeon  bad 
been  detained.  By  then,  it  is 
now  dear.  Godoy  was  already 
dead. 

The  murders  are  merely  the7 
latest  gruesome  twist  in  the 
bizarre  story  of  the  death  of 
the  world’s  biggest  cocaine 
trafficker. 

Despite  repeated  assertions 
by  both  Mexican  and  US  au- 


Roberto  Godoy  Singht  (centre),  brother  of  slain  surgeon  Jaime  Godoy.  on  Wednesday 


thorities  that  DNA  and  other 
tests  conclusively  prove  the 
corpse  belonged  to  Carrillo, 
rumours  persist  that  be  faked 
his  death. 

In  Chile,  where  Carrillo 
spent  three  months  earlier 
this -year,  the  newspaper  La 
Segunda  ran  a story  this  week 
claiming  that  the  trafficker 
was  alive  and  in  the  custody 
of  the  United  States  Drug  En- 
forcement Administration. 

According  to  the  paper. 


fissile  theory  on  TWA 
c/ash  was  Internet  hoax 


i KatUe  In  Washington 


self-styled  “liber- 
lan”  who  accused 
le  United  States  Navy 
fibooting  down  TWA 
ht  800  last  year  and  in- 
red  a former  White 
ise  press  secretary. 
i Salinger,  in  his  cam- 
now  admitted 
fit  it  was  a hoax. 

i Goddard  told  the  CNN 

revision  network  that  he 
anted  “to  give  the  govern- 
at  a black  eye  by  any 
ms  that  looked  oppor- 
je”.  He  said  his  actions 
?re  “reckless  and  a mis- 
se”  and  that  “TWA  800 
just  a vehicle  for  my 
~ „er  agenda”. 

In  March,  Mr  Goddard 
.eleased  a report  on  his  In- 
ternet website  claiming 
that  the  US  government 
/was  covering  up  the  fact 


that  a Navy  missile  had 
mistakenly  brought  down 
the  Paris-bound  Boeing  747 
shortly  after  It  had  taken 
off  from  New  York,  killing 
all  230  people  on  board. 

Mr  Salinger,  who  was 
President  Kennedy’s  press 
secretary,  and  Mike  Som- 
mer helped  him  to  write  the 
69-page  report.  It  contained 
few  documented  facts  bat 
included  claims  that  a 
radar  tape  showed  a missile 
converging  with  TWA  800 
moments  before  the  crash. 

Neither  FBI  investigators 
nor  organisations  repre- 
senting the  victim’s  rela- 
tives gave  much  credit  to 
Goddard’s  theory,  but  the 
report  gained  extensive 
publicity  in  France,  largely 
because  of  Mr  Salinger’s 
involvement. 

Mr  Goddard  now  says; 
“While  many  witness  state- 
ments remain  a mystery  to 
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me.  I believe  that  my  effort 
to  pin  the  crash  of  TWA  800 
on  the  Navy  was  reckless 
and  a mistake.  I apologise 
to  all  those  in  the  Navy  1 
have  wrongfhlly  accused.  I 
also  apologise  to  those  who 
believed  in  my  efforts  and 
who  are  now  upset  with  me 
for  my  change  of  mind." 

The  move  comes  a few 
days  after  the  FBI  closed  its 
investigation,  concluding 
that  there  was  no  evidence 
that  a bomb,  missile  or 
other  form  of  sabotage  was 
Involved. 

Mr  Salinger  was  not 
available  for  comment  yes- 
terday. but  told  the  FBI 
recently  that  he  no  longer 
intends  to  pursue  the  issue. 

John  Holst,  who  lost  his 
son  and  daughter-in-law  in 
the  accident,  said;  “I  never 
believed  in  his  theory  any- 
way. I never  believed  there 
was  a government  cover- 
up.  I always  felt  someone 
was  grandstanding  and  try- 
ing to  make  a dollar.” 


which  cites  unnamed  but 
“highly  reliable"  sources, 
Carrillo  "is  collaborating 
with  the  DEA  to  dismantle 
drug  trafficking  networks’*, 
after  being  arrested  in  Cen- 
tral America. 

The  man  buried  on  the  Car- 
rillo family  ranch  in  Sinaloa 
is,  according  to  this  version,  a 
Mexican  police  agent  by  the 
name  of  Hernandez  Palacios, 
whose  striking  resemblance 
to  the  drug  baron  led  to  his 


Vietnamese 
rescue  900 
fishermen 
lost  at  sea 

MORE  than  900  Vietnam- 
ese fishermen,  feared 
dead  after  being  caught  at  sea 
when  Typhoon  Linda  struck 
at  the  weekend,  have  been 
rescued  by  army  helicopters 
and  volunteers  in  boats. 

A government  relief  agency 
said  another  83  were  found  by 
a rescue  mission  in  neigh- 
bouring Cambodia. 

More  than  330  people  were 
killed  and  hundreds  are  still 
missing  in  the  region  after 
the  typhoon  struck  Vietnam’s 
southern  provinces  and  parts 
of  Cambodia  and  Thailand. 

The  government  said  the 
search  and  rescue  operation 
was  the  largest  ever  launched 
in  the  country.  Dozens  of  the 
fishermen  were  found  ding- 
ing to  empty  plastic  bottles 
and  scraps  of  wood. 

The  central  committee  for 
flood  and  storm  control  said  it 
was  the  biggest  storm  in  the 
region  this  century,  affecting 
about  900  miles  of  coastline  in 
the  Ca  Mau  and  Kien  Giang 
provinces.  — AP,  Hanoi 


being  employed  as  a double 
“in  some  dangerous 
situations". 

Not  surprisingly,  the  story 
was  dismissed  by  both  Mexi- 
can and  US  authorities  who 
— were  it  true  — would  pre- 
sumably be  guilty  of  conspir- 
acy to  murder  Hem&ndez. 

Drug  agencies  from  the  two 
countries  are  so  plagued  by 
mutual  suspicion  and  lack  of 
collaboration  that  the 
chances  of  such  an  operation 


remaining  secret  is  remote. 

It  recently  emerged,  for  ex- 
ample. that  the  DEA  failed  to 
notify  the  Mexicans  that  Vi- 
cente Teran.  elected  as  mayor 
of  a border  town  in  Sonora  in 
July,  had  been  included  in  the 
list  of  the  20  most  wanted 
drug  traffickers  by  the  US. 

And  this  week  a fresh  con- 
troversy came  to  the  boil  after 
the  US  drugs  tsar.  General 
Barry  McCaffrey,  included  in 
a report  to  the  Senate  a refer- 
ence to  the  “hot  pursuit”  by 
US  customs  and  the  coast- 
guard of  a vessel  carrying  co- 
caine inside  Mexican  territo- 
rial waters. 

The  report  was  embarrass- 
ing to  the  Mexicans,  who 
have  always  denied  that  such 
operations  are  authorised.  In 
the  version  of  the  report  sent 
to  the  Mexican  government, 
the  term  “hot  pursuit”  does 
not  appear,  apparently  vindi- 
cating the  Mexicans  but  add- 
ing to  the  confusion. 

Meanwhile,  with  or  without 
Carrillo  — or  hot  pursuit  — 
there  is  no  evidence  that  the 
Mexican  traffickers,  who  sup- 
ply about  70  per  cent  of  co- 
caine entering  the  US,  are 
scaling  back  their  operations. 
Everything  suggests  that 
business  is  continuing  as 
usual. 


News  in  brief 


French  truckers 
step  up  pressure 

ABOUT  170  roadblocks  were  in  place  across  France  last  night 
as  striking  lorry  drivers  stepped  up  the  pressure  on  employers 
during  marathon  talks  with  trade  unions  in  Paris  that  were 

expected  togo  on  through  the  night 

Mare  Blondel,  leader  of  Force  Ouvriere,  said  he  was  sure 

members  would  reject  offers  made  at  a 10-hour  meeting  that  ended 
at  about  6am  yesterday.  After  these  talks  broke  up,  the  main 

firms'  federation,  UFT,  said  both  sides  were  ready  to  sign 
deals  which  would  have  increased  drivers'  wages  by  6 percent  to 
about  £850 a month  for 200 hours  work.  By  2000,  the  minimum 
monthly  wage  for  experienced  rouhers  would  be  about  £1,000. 

The  Socialist-led  CFDT.  the  biggest  truckers’  union,  at  first 
described  the  offer  as  a “considerable  step  forward”  but  later 
union  leaders  said  they  feared  they  might  be  duped  like  last 
year,  when  the  employers  failed  to  honour  pledges.  Alain 
Renault  representing  the  Communist-led  CGT,  said  examina- 
tion of  the  offer  revealed  hidden  clauses  that  would  have 
reduced  wage  rises  to  nothing. 

News  »hat  unions  were  disappointed  quickly  spread  to  pick- 
ets, who  reinforced  blockades  and  opened  new  points  including 
barriers  across  the  Al,  the  main  northern  motorway.  There 
were  several  scuffles  reported  between  French  and  British 
drivers  and  tension  was  high  around  Caen  where  10  blockades 
encircled  the  city.  — Paul  Webster,  Paris. 


UK  rejects  Mugabe  land  plan 

IT  WOULD  not  be  possible  for  Britain  to  fund  rapid  Land  resettle- 
ment proposed  by  Zimbabwe's  president,  Robert  Mugabe,  the 
Government  announced  yesterday. 

President  Mugabe  has  for  the  past  month  been  demanding  that 
Britain — the  former  colonial  master — give  his  government 
money  to  buy  hack  land  from  "its  white  children"  so  that  indige- 
nous blacks  can  be  resettled. 

Yesterday's  statement  made  it  clear  that  Britain  “would  not 
consider  support  for  land  resettlement  until  a number  of  further 
issues  had  been  resolved,  including  the  way  in  which  the  land 
would  be  acquired  and  compensation  paid”,  a statement  said  — 
Andrew  Meldrum,  Harare. 


Fresco  restorer  in  help  plea 

THE  restorer  assigned  by  fbe  Italian  authorities  to  the  Giotto  and 
Clmabue  frescoes  wrecked  in  September’s  earthquake  yesterday 
made  an  impassioned  plea  for  additional  resources. 

“We  need  help  and  a well  organised  team  to  continue  with  the 
cataloguing.  We  need  computers  and  technical  information.  And 
then  we  need  funds  to  hire  and  pay  those  who  work.  Unless  all 
this  is  done,  it  will  be  difficult  to  save  the  frescoes. " sard  PaoZa 
Passalacqua. 

The  remains  of  two  of  the  greatest  works  of  early  Western  art 
lie  scattered  amongseveralhundred  boxes  outside  the  Basilica  of 
St  Francis  in  Assisi- — John  Hooper.  Rome. 


Nigeria  breaks  vice  syndicate 

NIGERIAN  police  have  arrested  50  prostitutes  on  their  way  to 
Ukraine  and  broken  a syndicate  that  was  exporting  women,  a 
local  newspaper  reported  yesterday. 

The  Dally  Times  said  six  of  the  Nigerian  women  were  arrested 
at  Lagos  airport  after  drawing  suspicion  with  flashy  clothing  and 
by  speaking  poor  English  for  supposed  students. 

It  did  not  say  when  the  other  44  women  were  arrested.  Moham- 
med Abubakar,  foe  airport  police  commander,  said  foe  alleged 
financier  of  foe  syndicate  was  also  detained. — Reuters.  Lagos. 


Wee  problem  bugs  Belgians 

THE  traditional  Belgian  love  of  dogs  has  been  placed  under 
severe  strain  in  Ostend  where  it  has  been  discovered  that  canine 
urine  is  corroding  street  lamps. 

The  problem  only  came  to  light  when  a 40-foot  pole  collapsed  on 
a parked  car.  Chemists  called  inby  the  local  authority  decided  it 
had  been  undermined  by  the  acid  and  salt  in  dog  urine. 

The  bill  for  replacing  affected  lamps  could  exceed  £2  million. 
The  city  fathers  have  decided  that  in  fbture  streetlights  will  be 
suspended  from  the  walls  ofbuUdings.  — Stephen  Bates.  Brussels. 
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South  African  business  gives  a 
dubious  account  of  its  past 


DavW  Beresford 
In  Johannesburg 


THE  adage  that  it  is 
possible  to  lead,  a 
horse  to  water  hut  dif- 
ficult to  make  it  drink 
is  proving  well-founded 
where  South  Africa’s  busi- 
ness community  is  con- 
cerned, as  it  prepares  to  ac- 
count for  itseir  before 
Archbishop  Desmond  Tutu  s 
Truth  Commission. 

Corporate  South  Africa  is 
following  the  security  services, 
political  parties,  the  Judiciary 
and  the  press  to  Dace  its  “mo- 
ment of  truth".  But,  in  the  tra- 
ditions of  dubious  accounting, 
it  seeiris  to  regard  the  encoun- 
ter as  more  of  an  exercise  in 
cover-up  than  disclosure. 

About  70  companies,  busi- 
ness organisations  and  indi- 
viduals have  made  written 
submissions  for  oral  hearings 
due  next  week.  An  indication 
of  their  attitudes  towards  the 
inquiry  is  provided  by  the 
Chamber  of  Mines,  represent- 
ing one  of  the  most  profitable 
and  controversial  sectors  of 
the  economy  — the  giant  min- 
ing houses. 


The  chamber  sums  up  a 
century  of  mining  in  South 
Africa  in  only  six  and  a half 
which  fail  to  deal  with 
Ey  of  the  controversies 
which  dog  the  mdustry^  It 
claims  that  mining  wag 

“largely  instrumental  in  the 
development  of  South  Africa’s 
infrastructure,  providing  em- 
ployment for  people  from 
“deep  rural  areas  and  from 
neighbouring  countries  . and 
"contributing  to  economic  ac- 
tivity in  these  areas  . The 
point  that  those  areas  remain 
among  the  poorest  in  the 
region  is  overlooked. 

It  deals  with  the  wages 
Issue  in  three  paragraphs  and 
with  percentages:  "Since  1960 
the  wages  of  black  employees 
have  increased  in  real  terms 
by  492  per  cent"  It  does  not 
confront  other  calculations 
which  show,  for  example,  that 
a novice  miner’s  pay  In  1978 
was  less  in  real  terms  than  it 
was  in  the  late  19th  century. 

The  chamber  suggests  rac- 
ism on  the  mines  was  the 
fault  of  the  state  or  employees 
themselves,  saying  it  was 
“the  product  of  statute,  com- 
mon law  and  customary  ar- 
rangements". The  deaths  of 


about  84,000  workers  on  the 
mines  go  umnourned;  the 
chamber  notes  only  that  min- 
ing “is  dangerous”. 

Harry  Oppenheimer’s 
Anglo  American  Corporation 
is  the  only  mining  house  fil- 
ing a separate  submission, 
but  it  is  apparently  still  busy 

writing  it.  Gold  Fields  of 
South  Africa,  notorious  under 

Afrikaner  business 
is  more  willing  than 
English-speaking 
South  Africa  to 
involve  itself  in 
soul-searching 

apartheid  for  the  brutality  of 
its  private  police  force,  will 
seemingly  not  appear. 

The  list  of  submissions 
from  the  business  community 
is  striking  for  those  who  fail 
to  appear  on  it  Shell,  which 
allegedly  played  a key  role  in 
shoring  up  the  apartheid  state 
by  ensuring  oil  got  through. 


has  Called  to  account  for  itself. 

Mercedes  Benz  also  still  has 
to  ipfli”*  a submission.  Ar- 
moured personnel  carriers, 
such  as  the  Casspir  and  Buf- 
falo, used  by  South  African 
police  against  protesters, 
were  built  from  Unimog  chas- 
sis with  engines  supplied  by 
Benz. 

Afrikaner  business  appears 
more  willing  than  English- 
speaking  South  Africa  to  en- 
gage in  soul-searching.  The 
Insurance  giant  Sanlam,  for 
example,  notes  with  revulsion 
that  “the  premises  where 
Steve  Bfko  was  so  tragically 
tortured  were  rented  from 
ganiain  by  the  then  South 
African  police”. 

The  company,  formed  in 
1818  to  faster  Afrikaner  em- 
powerment, acknowledges 
that  it  benefited  from  apart- 
heid: “The  past  cannot  be  un- 
done, but  contemplating  these 
events  leaves  us  with  a deep 
feeling  of  sadness  and  regret." 

similarly,  the  Afrikaanse 
Handelsinstituut  (chamber  of 
commerce),  although  arguing 
that  apartheid  was  counter- 
productive for  the  white  busi- 
ness establishment,  concedes 
it  disadvantaged  black  busi- 


ness. Admitting  that  “fellow 
South  Africans  woe  gravely 
wronged”  under  apartheid,  it 
offers  its  “sincere  regret”  and 
“apologies  to  those  affected". 

Perhaps  the  most  telling  in- 
sight is  provided  by  the  for- 
mer nhief  executive  of  Bar- 
clays Bank  ip  South  Africa, 
Chris  Ball  He  was  driven 
into  ftyfte  in  the  late  1980s  by 
the  former  president, 
p.  W.  Botha,  who  accused  him 
of  sympathising  with  the 
ANC.  Ball  argues  that  busi- 
ness leaders  did  not  have  the 
Intellectual  grasp  to  under- 
stand how  they  were  manipu- 
lated by  the  apartheid  regtave- 
“Most  businesses  were  by- 
standers, passive  rather  than 
innocent,”  he  says  of  corpo- 
rate South  Africa. 

• Nine  countries  — Britain, 
Canada,  the  Czech  Republic. 
France,  Germany,  Italy,  Rus- 
sia, Spain  and  Sweden  — 
have  tendered  for  a series  of 
South  African  arms  pur- 
chases worth  about  £1.7 
billion.  The  orders  cover 
naval  corvettes,  maritime  pat- 
rol and  light  utility  helicop- 


i 
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Stitched  up  in  Sri  Lankan  sweatshops 


Suzanne 

Goldenberg 

in  Colombo 
reports  on  the 
factories  where 
unions  are 
banned  and 
workers  earn 
£26  a month 
making  clothes 
that  sell  in  our 
high  streets 
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Roger  Cowe 


Pressure  riom  groups 
such  as  Ckfam  and 
Christian  fid  has 
prompted  Britilh  clothing 
retailers  to  taW  seriously 
the  labour  coclitions  _ in 
their  suppliers!  factories, 
writes  Roger  Cotk. 

The  Interna  tf dial  Devel- 
opment Secretary,  Clare 
Short,  has  given  idded  im- 
petus to  the  canpalgn, 
poshing  for  an  etBcal  trad- 
ing standard  to  b adopted 
by  British  buyers. 

Campaigners  hare  called 
on  Western  comfcnies  to 
enforce  strict  coda  of  con- 
duct which  indue  trade 
union  recognitionand  de- 
cent wages  as  wel  as  Im- 
proved health  and  Hfety. 

Last  month  the  American 
ethical  business  grup  The 
Council  on  Econonc  Prior- 
ities launched  a "soial  ac- 
countability*' stadard 
which  had  been  de*loped 
by  a consortium  of  ompa- 
nies  and  campaignrs.  It 
broke  new  ground  y de- 
manding that  com  antes 
pay  decent  wages. 

The  Dutch-ownedC&A 
store  group  has  devtoped 
its  own  code  and  set  p an 
internal  audit  tea;.  A 
spokesman.  Chris  Vil- 
liams,  said  Last  nightthat 
the  group's  auditors  ave 
inspected  1,900  factries 
worldwide  in  20  month 
He  said  the  nnannouced 
inspections  had  resnlte  in 
some  accounts  being  deed. 
Contracts  with  other  sup- 
ers were  renewed  only  aer 
conditions  were  shownto 
have  improved. 

"Yon  do  get  poor  ic- 
tories  all  over  the  worl" 
he  said.  “I  am  sure  th«e 
are  some  in  Sri  Lanka.  Et 
if  you  tell  me  of  a specie 
problem  I can  get  one  of  o? 
auditors  into  the  factot, 
anywhere  in  the  worl' 
within  24  hours. 

"Some  of  the  best  £a> 
tones  we  use  are  in  Si 
Lanka,”  he  added. 


1 Devel- 
r,  Clare 


BRITAIN’S  high 
street  clothing 
giants  are  pouring 
millions  into  Sri 
Lanka's  garment 
factories,  where  unions  are  ef- 
fectively banned  and  where 
hundreds  of  thousands  of 
women  work  for  a basic 
monthly  wage  of  £26  — or  less. 

In  the  past  year,  British 
garment  manufacturers,  and 
their  retail  clients,  have  in- 
creased their  holdings  in  Sri 
T>nkan  factories  by  30  per 
cent,  according  to  the  Board 
of  Investment,  which  over 
sees  the  industry,  and  local 
industrialists. 

"In  the  last  year  many  of 
the  big  brand  names  like  Vic- 
toria's Secret  have  increased 
their  orders  out  of  Sri  Lanka 
by  more  than  30  per  cent," 
said  Thflan  Wijaysmghe,  the 
board  chairman. 

They  are  dealing  with  an 
industry  where  unions  are 
banned  by  administrative  fiat 
and  where  women  routinely 
work  14-hour  days,  seven 
days  a week  because  they  can 
not  survive  an  the  basic  wage. 
Mr  Wijayslnghe  says  350,000 
people  — almost  all  of  them 
women  — are  employed  in  Sri 
Lanka's  garment  industry, 
which  Ls  concentrated  in 
heavily  guarded  Free  Trade 
Zones  where  entry  is 
restricted  to  pass  holders. 
Unions  are  barred. 

“It's  an  administrative  ban 

and  partly  it’s  due  to  the 

heavy  concentration  of  com- 
panies in  the  area,"  said  Mr 
Wijaysmghe.  "We  control  ex- 
ternal trade  unions  from  en- 
tering the  area  and  we  en- 
courage the  formation  of  in- 
house  workers'  councils.”  I 
Although  the  Sri  Lankan 
factories  say  they  display 
signs  Informing  workers  they 
have  the  right  to  organise,  the 
Ceylon  Mercantile,  Industrial 
and  General  Workers'  Union, 
one  of  Sri  Lanka's  Largest, 
says  collective  bargaining 
simply  does  not  exist  “There 
is  a general  understanding  in 
the  export  processing  zones 
that  employers  won't  recog- 
nise unions,”  said  G.  Jagan- 
athan,  the  secretary  of  the 
union.  ‘It’s  all  illegal,  but  they 
are  able  to  get  away  with  it” 

In  the  monsoon  drizzle  of  the 
late  evening,  the  procession  of 
female  workers  walking  home 
from  the  factories  at  Katun- 
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Young  women  tn  a garment  factory  In  GaH^  southern  Sri  Lanka,  get  to  grips  with  a mound  of  clothing.  Injuries  are  not  uncommon  because  of  the  long  hours  | 

iiunners  a day  and  an  equal  only  a little  happy  with  me,"  ka's  garment  industry  is 
ayake,  the  oldest  and  largest  to  her  vflfage  by  Christinas.  wo™*?-  dit}  s at  camber  in  red  and  navy,  she  said.  "They  want  me  to  about  £90  million  and  a board 

zone  near  the  island’s  interna-  “Now  1 am  tired  I «n*t  coitions ^it  “ ^ ^ ^ dot  make  125  and l they  scold  me.  of  mvestment  spokeswoman 

tional  airport  seems  never-  work,  I am  sick,  she^Jd.  ggten^wga  with  crinolines,  black  The  most  she  has  earned,  said  as  much  as  a quarter  of 

ending.  Inside  the  factories.  "Sometimes  I am  fainting.  hoot-cut  trousers  and  with  overtime,  is  £37  a month,  those  funds  would  be  or  Brit- 

conversation  between  workers  She  believes  her  weight  has  dtoatem  which  foeBrimn  me  adjacent  NlrupuL  aged  22,  is  at  the  lsh  origin, 

is  discouraged  and  people  dropped  to  barely  six  stone,  firmsofrerate.  . nadking  area.  The  clothes  same  factory  and  has  been  Many  investors  were  lured 

singled  out  as  troublemakers  Manuela  described  a chmbed  to  smn  p rr|  §[ould  reach  Britain  in  a working  less  than  a year.  In  to  Sri  Lanka  by  cheap  land 

are  swiftly  deprived  of  their  regime  where  overseers  set  foreign  invesio  month.  September,  a needle  pierced  and  long  tax  holidays,  and  be- 

passes.  Injuries  are  not  uncom-  Impossible  targets  and  then  mausuy.  m-  Tri-Star’s  Tnanagine  direc-  the  nail  of  her  index  finger  cause  most  factories  import 

mon  because  of  fatigue  from  punish  failure  by  shouting  ^^h  h^sfree  Sarath  de  Silva,  esti-  and  exited  the  other  side.  She  machinery  and  cloth,  and 

working  long  hours,  but  the  and  occasionally  hitting  the  flirectiy  um^  include  Ad.  mated  that  (me  large  British  ship  the  finished  products  out 

women  are  sent  off  to  recover  rhndren’s  wear,  retailer  accounts  for  1.5  . again,  the  benefits  for  Sri 

wi?1»utpa^  , 4 . SgSaneBha.  C&A,  Marks  & billion  rupees  of  its  4JS  billion  1 [f  | am  SeWinq  tOO  Lankans  are  relatively  slim. 

After  a ilong  day  at  wo£  The  government  SS’Su’roSly.  Tesca  rupee  turnover.  _ ‘‘‘  ^ The  government  claims  the 

they  go  home  — on  foot  be-  a Tirev  i oin  American  and  Workers  here  are  better  fast,  damaqe  IS  garment  industry  as  a rare 

cause  few  buses  operate  haStO  Strike  ISS  films  luch  as  Calvin  paid  than  average  - alttough  ' y . succ^s  story  In  a country 

aroimd  the  zone  — to  board-  StJonna  Karan  de-  not  six  or  eight  times  higher  cOITie.  Then  they  “ has  ^n  devastated  by  a 

uag  houses  where  it  is  routine  a balance.  . . blit  Gap.  Esprit,  than  the  basic  wage  as  Mr  de  y 14-year  civil  war.  However, 

for  six  to  10  women  to  share  a snot^ear,  Victoria’s  Silva  claims.  At  Attidiya,  the  come  from  SriLankan  activists  say  the 

they  always  ^t^SriTand  Gloria  basic  wage  is  3^00  mpe^  a ^ factones  are  less  about  creat- 

\^deihilt  and  Liz  Claiborne  month  (£35)  and  workers  still  checking  and  hit  ing  jobsfor  impoverished  vU- 

SfH.^L^innTCl1  for  Side  With  the  dSforwomen.  take  on  two  or  three  hours'  » . ..  fagers  than  about  pleasing 

• _x  i At  the  Attidiya  factory  in  overtime  a day.  me  With  the  jacket  foreign  Investors. 

woS investors  Mount  UvinSTa  southern  Even.uMer  such  r^tive^r  \ Apart  from  ? ban  on  trade 

cent  of  the  income  on  food, submh  c 


SSinduS  todude  Ad-  mated  that  one  large  Britfah  

ams’  children’s  wear,  retailer  accounts  for  1.5  . 

SSoiis.  Bba,  C&A,  Marks  & billion  rupees  of  its  4^  billion  1 [f  | am  Sewing  tOO 
Spencer  and,  recently,  Tesco.  rupee  turnover.  . _____  ■ 

They  join  American  and  Workers  here  are  better  fast,  damage  IS 
Asian  firms  such  as  Calvin  paid  than  average  — although  ___  , 

Klein  and  Donna  Karan  de-  not  six  or  eight  times  higher  COITie.  Then  they 
signer  outfits.  Gap.  Esprit,  than  the  basic  wage  as  Mr  de 
Nike  sportswear,  Victoria’s  Silva  claims  At  Attidiya,  the  CO  me  from 
Secret  lingerie,  and  Gloria  basic  wage  is  3,500  rupe«  a . . .. 

\fanderbilt  and  Liz  Claiborne  month  (£35)  and  workers  still  checking  and  hit 
clothing  for  women.  take  on  two  or  three  hours  , 

At  the  Attidiya  factory  in  overtime  a day.  me  With  the  jacket 

Mount  Lavinia,  a southern  Even  under  such  relatively  

suburb  of  Colombo,  one  of  11  benevolent  ng».  there  IS 


Sn? ^4frK^f  — suburb  of  Colombo,  one  of  11  benevolent  regimes,  there  is  unions,  Sri  Lanka's  anti- 

rent  ofthe  income  on  food.  . . owned  bv  Tri-Star  Apparel  always  the  pressure  to  pro-  was  off  work  for  two  weeks,  terrorism  law  makes  it  illegal 

but  studies  of  garment  work-  workers.  “If  I am MKmnCt too  duraf Jeevanl,  shy  and  plump  all  but  three  days  unpaid.  The  to  publish  or  circulate  S 

era  have  found  more  than  half  fast  damage  is  earn.  TOen  JJSL-mi  SS  with  nietafls  that  make  her  factory  provided  medical  at-  document  which  cnnM 


arlm!Sel8ht  aDd  S^rn^h^SSSiteelL’’  live  against  the  monsoon  tor-  ioox  muen  youi^  u^u  — ^ «pon earnings. 

“^nmP^Sf^lanuela  de  sheSd^'^oS  th?5m»rWt  por  aswSien  seated  two  by  works  at  the  Shadowimes  fac-  the  past  two  de-  She  says  the  workers  are  in 

Some,  like  Manueia  ae  sue  said,  unce  me  zipper  ..  over  tory  owned  by  a Sn  Lankan  cades,  garment  manufactur-  no  position  to  defend  them 

o]ece  ffiffiarwssr 


Ss*Ss.m  &a:rjs5--w  asat 


^ is  ^ ninees  (about  eventually  creating  an  ivory  ob,  she  can  produce  w out-  niDDer.  arm  me  nagging  tour-  - have  never  left  their  vii 

SISt  for  a cottoS Sper.  The  fac-  tonholes  in .anbour^ far  too  ist  fodustiy^  Since  1979  for-  iages.  In  a society  where  tW 

hoTi  she  ^hopS  to  r^  tory  proflucea  500  ivory  slow,  she  admitted.  "They  are  elgn  Investment  in  Sr.  Lan-  is  natively  UtUe 
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tween  men  and  women,  they 
are  seen  as  easy  prey.  > 

“These  girls  are  coming  ■ 
from  villages.  They  are  all  > 
about  is  and  unfortunately  • 
not  able  to  cope  with  the  sim- 
plest of  problems,"  a said 
Catholic  Church  worker.  So 
great  is  the  social  stigma 
associated  with  garment 
workers  that  Sri  Lanka  matri- 
monial advertisements  often 
stipulate:  "No  factory  girls.” 
fri  the  absence  of  trade 
unions,  activist  groups  such 
] Bindu  (Drops  of  Sweat}, 
which  are  also  barred  from 
the  factories,  have  appointed 
tnsmselves  advocates  for  the 

wS?HI1'cDa  Blndu’s  leader. 

^“aumaU,  reels  off  a 
list  of  triumphs  in  the  past 
decade.  They  are  tiny  vio 

tories:  reinstatement  of  a 
worker  sacked  from  a Ger- 
man factory  for  . writing  a- 
Poem  lamenting  tier  life,  in- 
c°mPetisalion  for  a 
7/ho  PotT a needle 
HhMeye&flmfidpto 

muVfJ la  support 
for  ?. woman  who  was 
raped  on  the  way^to  the  fao 

on  Chrishnak  Day  last 

3rB3T. 
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7%e  names  of  tlte  garment 
*nJrLS  "KMtoiud  in  this 
report  have  been  changed. 
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Thjp  is  how  Britain  would  look  if  land 
arft  was  determined  by  the  amount 
°Ift?ney  Government  spends  in 
esph  region.  Seem  distorted?  That’s 
wny  some  ministers  are  now  saying 
it?  time  to  stop  discriminating 
gainst  England. 

W Peter  Hetherington 


The  little 
Englanders 
speak out  k 
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The  English  disadvantage 

Govanvnantspsndng  par  head.  E.  1994-05 
0 1.000  ZJOCO  3.000  4.000 
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LABOUR  had  been  in 
power  barely  six 
weeks  when  the 
Chief  Secretary  to 
the  Treasury  Alis- 
tair Darling,  decided 
to  fly  a kite  over  Scottish  and 
Welsh  spending  levels  in  the 
gentle  post-electftn  winds. 

As  a Scot  and  former  Edin- 
burgh councillor;  he  knew  that 
dropping  a brad  hint  about 
reassessing  a formula  that 


guarantees  bol 
niflcanfly  hi 
than  England 
tie  turbulence. 


was  probably 


countries  su- 
spending 
causealit- 


afler  all. 


nsa 


m 


storm,  with 


north  of  the 


border 


fall  on  Scots 


wry  smiles  frfn  senior  Comer 

Darling  refused 


the  devol 


Welsh 


and  £6.9 b 


Darling. 


colleagues, 


have  been 


battles  ftbpad, 


to  return 


so  quickly/-  with  dissent  com- 
ing from  ijthiu  the  governing 
party 
Over 


council! 


been  ra 


II 


the  millennium.  That  devolu- 
tion package  was  hailed  by 
Tony  Blair  as  a giant  constitu- 
tional step  forward  — a tem- 
plate, perhaps,  for  England  in 
years  to  come. 

But  ironically  the  har- 
mony which  devolution  was 
meant  to  bring  to  the  union  of 
England.  Scotland  and  Wales 
is  provoking  growing  dissent 
in  those  parts  of  Britain 
which  have  long  felt  disadvan 
taged  — the  English  regions. 

“What  the  Scots  have  never 


fully  understood  is  that  you 
don't  get  something  for  noth 
mg,”  observes  a former  Trea- 
sury civil  servant  closely 
involved  with  devolution 


funding.  “Without  a parlia- 
ment in  Edinburgh  the  issue 
is  largely  forgotten,  but  once 
you  have  a high-profile  home- 
rule  debate;  and  the  prospect 
of  a legislature,  the  whole 
area  of  spending  comes  into 
the  spotlight  and  people  start 
asking  a lot  of  questions 
That  is  exactly  what  is  hap- 
pening, Some  English  minis- 
ters are  privately  raising  the 
stakes  and  calling  for  a full 
needs-assessment  study  to 
ensure  that  funds  are  distrib- 


uted equitably  between  the 
nations  and  regions  of  Britain 
a hint  of  which  Alistair 


Darting  might  have  been  drop- 
ping in  June. 


package  in  1979.  Since  then, 
the  so-called  “Barnett  for- 
mula” — designed  to  provide  a 
stable  stream  of  funding  for 
(then)  Scottish  and  Welsh 
Assemblies  — has  been  writ- 
ten in  granite,  with  only  a 
minor  adjustment 

Scotland  and  Whies  already 
enjoy  substantial  devolution, 
with  Scottish  and  Welsh 
Offices  — huge  bureaucracies 
in  their  own  right  — oversee- 
ing most  areas  of  domestic 
government  from  education 
to  health,  bousing,  local-gov- 
ernment funding,  agriculture 
and  (in  Scotland)  police,  pris- 
ons and  legal  affairs. 

Although  the  Welsh  Office 
was  only  established  in  the 
mid-608,  the  Scottish  Office  has 
been  enjoying  some  financial 
autonomy  — within  an  annual 


SOME  have  been 
surprised  to  learn 
that  the  last  such 
exercise  was 

undertaken  by  the 
former  Chief 

Treasury  Secretary  Joel  (now 
Lord)  Barnett,  in  the  run-up 
to  the  last  ill-fated  devolution 


block  grant 

1887.  The  then  \ 

Tory  Chancellor, 

Viscount  Goschen, 

Introduced  the  first  VAftd 
spending  formula  to 
enshrine  the  grant  In 
Treasury  calculations 
— and  it  was  not  folly 
revised  until  Joel  Bar- 
nett's initiative. 


Funding,  at  first  remained 
relatively  modest  The  annual 
expenditure  review  of  the  Scot 
tish  Office  records  that  public 
spending  per  head  north  of  the 
border  rally  appeared  to  rise 
above  the  UK  average  in  the 
1950s  — “with  the  differential 


with  England  reaching  a wM 
mum  of  around  34  per  cent  in 


1968-69” 


The  Barnett  formula  was 


supposed  to  even  things  out 
more.  In  the  early  1970s,  Scot 
tish  GDP  per  head  was  signifi 
cantly  lower  than  the  British 
average  although  unemploy 
meat  . was  much  higher 
Health,  and  housing  provl 


sion,  was  poor  its  economy 
needed  kick-starting. 

As  Scotland  pulled  closer  to 
the  average,  the  idea  was  that 
a funding  “convergence"  with 
England  would  be  reached,  hi 
fact,  the  differences  in  public 
spending  between  Scotland, 
Wales  and  England  have 
grown  rather  than  narrowed. 
Even  taking  Into  account  such 
matters  as  the  provision  erf 
essential  services,  and  roads, 
to  sparsely  populated  areas,  a 
Treasury  study  in  1978  con- 
cluded that  a spending  level  of 
only  16  per  cent  higher  than 
England  could  be  justified. 
But  successive  Scottish  (and 
Welsh)  Secretaries  of  State 
have  threatened  Cabinet  col 


leagues  with  the  prospect  of 
voters  flocking  to  nationalist 
parties  if  spending  were  to  be 
cut  So  remarkably  even  dur- 
ing 18  Tory  years,  it  has  kept 
on  rising. 

This  is  because  Scotland 


(but  not,  in  fairness,  Wales) 
has  pulled  close  to  the  British 
average,  with  unemployment 
below  6 per  cent  and  GDP  per 
head  only  just  behind  London 
and  the  South-east  Relatively 
high  public  spending  has 
served  the  Scots  well  But  Just 
over  the  border;  in  the  North 
east  the  picture  is  much  dif- 
ferent It  has  Britain’s 


second-highest  Jobless  rate  (8 
per  cent),  £he  highest  propor- 
tion of  households  on  welfare 


support  and  annual  spending 
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How  much 


The  Government’s  block 
grant  in  199718  Is: 


*m.r. 

aia 


F#  . 


In  1976,  a study  of  relative  Government  spending  was 
undertaken  for  Scotland.  Wales  and  Northern  Ireland, 
ft  showed  a bias  in  favour  o#  Scotiand  and  Wales  In 
terms  of  calculated  need  versus  the  actual  money 
spent.  As  a result.  In  1978  the  Labour  Treasury  Chief 
Secretary,  Joel  (now  Lord)  Barnett,  devised  a formula 
under  which  'block*  funding  from  the  Treasury  would 
be  calculated.  The  formula,  revised  slightly  in  1992,  is 
designed  to  snsure  that 
Scottish  and  Welsh 
needs,  then  perceived 
to  be  greater  than 
the  average  for 
Britain,  were  mat, 
and  is  based,  on  ■ 


saiee 


population, 
incidence  of 


li  y&': 

. XWi  M 

m-  :v 


49  Under  the  Barnett  formula,  for  every  £85  change  In 
the  spending  of  relevant  English  departments  with 
equivalents  in  Edinburgh  and  CarrSf  (Education, 
Health,  etc),  Scotland  receives  £10  and  Wales  ES. 

0 This  currently  means  that  when  Gpencfing  In 
equivalent  departments  in  England  and  Wales  is 
increased  (or  cut),  the  Scottish  Mock  grant  gams 
(or  loses)  about  10  per  cent  of  the  change. 

0 The  block  grant  for  Northern  Ireland  is  calculated 
according  to  an  adaptation  of  the  Barnett  formula, 
which  takes  account  of  the  greater  security 
spending. 
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Shayier  puts 
secrets  laws 
under  stress 


per  head  well  behind  the  Scot- 
tish level  in  the  current  year 
of  £4,614- 

Not  surprisingly  the  loud- 
est protest  against  Scottish 
spending  is  coming  from  the 
North-east.  Last  week  Sir 
George  Russell,  chairman  of 
the  Northern  Development 
Company  — a public/private- 
sector  agency  which  lobbies 
mainly  for  overseas  invest- 
ment — complained  of  his 
region  suffering  discrimina- 
tion in  favour  of  Scotland  and 
Wales.  “The  Barnett  formula 
is  no  longer  necessary'  or 
just."  he  thundered.  “We  are 
now  the  poorest  region  in  the 
UK." 

Some  Labour  MPs  — the 
very  members  who  will  be 
expected  to  nod  through  Scot- 
tish and  Welsh  devolution  leg- 
islation — applauded  warmly 
Under  the  Barnett  formula, 
for  every  £85  change  in  the 
spending  of  English  depart- 
ments with  equivalents  in 
Edinburgh  and  Cardiff.  Scot- 
land gets  £10  and  Wales  £5. 
Hence  the  annual  block  grants 
of  £14J3  and  £6.9  billion. 

But.  on  some  calculations, 
if  spending  levels  were 
brought  down  to  the  English 
average,  Scottish  funding 
would  be  cut  by  about  £1  bil- 
lion annually  — creating  a 
dilemma  for  a new  Edinburgh 
parliament  Bluntly,  it  would 
be  unable  to  raise  enough 
cash  to  fill  the  gap  because  it 
will  have  the  power  to 
increase  tax  by  only  3p  on  the 
basic  23p  rate  of  income  tax  — 
raising  a modest  £450  minion. 

Consequently  the  Govern- 
ment is  entering  a constitu- 
tional minefield.  David  Heald, 
professor  of  accountancy  at 
Aberdeen  University  and  a 
long-standing  adviser  to  Trea- 
sury select  committees  — as 
well  being  a devolution  sup- 
porter — believes  the  growing 
funding  controversy  can  only 
be  resolved  by  taking  the  issue 
out  of  the  hands  of  govern- 
ment and  creating  a territorial 
exchequer  board(l).  In  most 
western  countries,  he  argues, 
a central  government  distrib- 
utes money  between  richer 
and  poorer  areas  without 
much  difficulty  through  open 
debate  — rather  than  behind 
closed  doors.  In  Germany,  for 
instance,  each  state  raises 
only  small  amounts  from 
regional  taxation,  with  the  fed- 
eral government  providing  the 
rest  in  a system  which  is  open 
to  public  scrutiny 
In  Britain,  the  level  of 
spending  in  the  English 
regions  — as  opposed  to  Scot- 
land, Wales  and  Northern  Ire- 
land— has  seemed,  at  times,  a 
closely  guarded  secret. 
Detailed  figures  are  hard  to 
come  by  because  there  has  not 
been  a foil  needs  assessment 
for  almost  20  years.  But  as 
Professor  Health  has  recently 
argued,  far  better  to  work 
quickly  towards  such  a study . 

That  tension,  and  hostility 
from  the  regions  has  probably 
come  much  sooner  than  the 
Government  anticipated.  Res- 
olution of  the  emerging  con- 
flict will  not  be  easy.  But 
unless  provincial  England 
receives  Its  fair  share,  it  is 
dear  that  the  devolution  back- 
lash could  soon  lead  in  an 
dis- 
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Arrangements  for  UK  Devolution, 
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Colin  Robb  (University  of 
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Hamilton  guilty,  again 

Now  Parliament  must  get  its  House  in  order 


THE  NEIL  Hamilton  affair  is  over  at 
last  The  Standards  and  Privileges  Com- 
mittee unanimously  found  that  the  for- 
mer Tatton  MP  had  behaved  in  a way 
that  showed  “casualness  bordering  on 
indifference  or  contempt”  towards  the 
House  of  Commons.  His  conduct  “fell 
seriously  and  persistently”  below  the 
standards  expected  of  politicians  in  this 
country.  Had  he  stQl  been  an  MP  he 
would  have  been  suspended  from  the 
House  for  a “substantial  period”.  And 
that  was  before  they  even  got  round  to 
considering  the  central  allegations  of 
cash  for  questions. 

On  that  particular  charge  the  Com- 
mittee found  no  way  of  reaching  a 
judgement  which  “adds  to  or  subtracts 
from"  the  verdict  of  Sir  Gordon  Dow- 
ney. Of  course.  Sir  Gordon  concluded 
that  there  was  “compelling  evidence” 
that  Mr  Hamilton  had  taken  cash.  So 
Sir  Gordon’s  verdict  is  the  one  that 
must  stand,  whatever  the  spin  from 
dissenting  members  of  the  Committee 
or  from  Mr  Hamilton  himself  The  Com- 
mittee says  that  there  can  be  no  abso- 
lute proof  of  secret  bribes  paid  in  cash. 
That  is  always  the  difficulty  in  corrup- 
tion cases.  As  Lord  Salmon  observed; 
“Corrupt  dealings  are  secretive.  Few,  if 
any  crimes,  are  harder  to  prove.”  Mr 
Hamilton  knows  this  — has  always 
known  it  — and  he  will  doubtless  go  to 
his  grave  protesting  his  innocence.  But 
Sir  Gordon’s  damning  verdict  will  al- 
ways stand  in  his  rebuke.  On  any 
reading  of  yesterday’s  report  Mr  Hamil- 
ton was  not  a fit  and  proper  person  to 
serve  as  a Member  of  Parliament 

It  was  no  surprise  to  anyone  that  Mr 
Hamilton  should  immediately  call  a 
press  conference  to  present  himself  as  a 1 
persecuted  individual  whose  human 
rights  had  been  betrayed.  He  also 
launched  an  unpleasant  series  of 
smears  against  Sir  Gordon,  a man  who 
truly  does  understand  the  concept  of 
public  service.  This  attempt  by  Mr ! 


Hamilton  to  portray  himself  as  some- 
one who  has  had  no  chance  to  defend 
himself  or  answer  the  allegations 
against  him  simply  won’t  wash.  He 
submitted  hundreds  of  pages  of  evi- 
dence to  Sir  Gordon,  and  was  ques- 
tioned for  an  entire  day  on  the  charges. 
He  was  given  ample  opportunity  to 
rebut  the  evidence  of  others.  In  recent 
weeks  he  has  submitted  more  than  150 
pages  of  further  material  He  was  also 
given  two  and  a half  hours  to  tell  the 
committee  where  Sir  Gordon  had  gone 
wrong  — on  live  television,  entirely 
unchallenged  and  with  complete  parlia- 
mentary privilege.  The  unanimous  ver- 
dict of  the  Committee  on  all  this  mate- 
rial was  simple:  “We  do  not  consider 
that  Mr  Hamilton  has  brought  forward 
relevant  new  evidence.”  The  blunt 
truth  is  that  Sir  Gordon  and  fixe  Com- 
mittee have  bent  over  backwards  to 
give  Mr  Hamilton  the  chance  to  clear 
his  name.  The  feet  that  he  has  not 
managed  to  do  so  should  not  be  blamed 
on  them. 

For  all  that,  there  are  surely  ways  of 
improving  upon  a process  whose  final 
deliberations  were  marked  by  un- 
seemly public  wrangles.  It  is  difficult  to 
see  how  Parliament  expects  the  public 
to  have  confidence  in  its  own  system  of 
self-regulation  when  members  of  the 
Standards  and  Privileges  committee  de- 
nounce their  own  procedures  as  a trav- 
esty of  justice.  We  argued  from  the 
outset  that  a case  as  massive  as  this 
would  test  the  post-Nolan  mechanisms 
to  the  utmost  That  has  proved  to  be  the 
case.  The  Committee  must  now  codify 
and  publish  its  methods  in  advance  so 
that  ftiture  accusers  and  defendants 
have  a better  idea  of  where  they  stand. 
Too  often  with  Mr  Hamilton  they  have 
seemed  to  be  making  it  up  as  they  go 
along.  But  that  does  nothing  to  shake 
Sir  Gordon’s  verdict:  Guilty  as  charged. 
Public  life  will  be  better  without  Mr 
Hamilton.  That  is  no  small  thing. 


Danger  for  the  IRA  ceasefire 

The  best  way  to  isolate  the  hawks  is  to  speed  up  the  talks 


THE  LATEST  rumblings  from  Belfast 
seem  discouraging.  The  departure  of 
three  hawkish  members  of  the  IRA’s 
ruling  body  — along  with  perhaps  20 
others  — looks  like  trouble.  Pessimists 
fear  they  have  seen  a hairline  crack  in 
the  ceasefire,  a warning  of  the  disaster 
to  come.  Gerry  Adams  had  already 
sounded  the  alarm  on  Tuesday,  in  the 
kind  of  language  he  used  when  the  first 
IRA  ceasefire  was  shaky.  He  said  that  if 
ordinary  people  see  no  real  change  on 
the  ground,  they  will  dismiss  the  peace 
process  as  futile.  When  reporters  asked 
Mr  Adams  if  he  was  warning  that  the 
ceasefire  was  in  jeopardy,  his  answer 
was  slightly  chilling:  “I  am  not  giving 
you  a warning.  I am  giving  you  infor- 
mation, and  ifl  may  say  so,  information 
is  power.” 

The  pessimists'  fear  is  clear  enough: 
if  the  latest  walkout  is  possible  now, 
imagine  how  hardliners  will  react  at 
the  end  of  the  talks  process,  when  the 
IRA  will  be  asked  to  accept  an  actual 
deal  — with  tangible  compromises. 
Surely  a full  split  is  inevitable,  with  the 
hardmen  breaking  away  to  revive  the 
“armed  struggle."  Even  if  the  ceasefire 
is  not  in  immediate  danger,  say  these 
warning  voices,  yesterday’s  news 
reveals  its  terminal  frailty. 

But  such  alarm  may  not  yet  be  war- 
ranted. The  security  forces  in  both 
Britain  and  Ireland  have  advised  the 
two  governments  that  both  the  nation- 
alist and  loyalist  ceasefires  remain  se- 
cure. They  report,  for  example,  a sharp 
drop-off  in  the  IRA  training  activity 


that  continued  during  the  first  Ill-fated 
cessation.  They  add  that  the  walkouts 
are  not  a surprise.  Both  London  and 
Dublin  have  long  known  that  a faction 
of  the  IRA  is  unhappy  with  the  peace 
strategy  — that  much  was  confirmed 
two  months  ago  when  the  Army  Coun- 
cil distanced  itself  from  Sinn  ffein's 
decision  to  sign  up  for  the  Mitchell 
principles  of  democracy  and  non-vio- 
lence. There’s  comfort  too,  in  the  quit- 
ters’ apparent  refusal  to  defect  to  the 
rejectionist  Continuity  Army  CounciL 
They  are  less  dangerous  on  the  side- 
lines than  they  would  be  in  a group  still 
committed  to  force. 

It’s  even  possible  to  see  the  flushing 
out  of  the  dissidents  as  a boon  for  Mr 
Adams  and  bis  lieutenant  Martin 
McGuinness:  perhaps  now  the  extrem- 
ists are  so  marginalised  they  have  no 
choice  but  to  leave  — their  places  taken 
by  the  Sinn  Fein  leadership's  own  men. 
On  their  recent  trip  to  the  US  the  duo 
reinforced  their  position  further,  nail- 
ing down  the  support  of  the  crucial 
Irfeh-American  community  — once  the 
source  of  aid  to  the  hardest  of  hard- 
liners. The  Irish  in  America  are  now 
squarely  behind  the  peace  strategy.  It 
has  brought  them  access  to  the  White 
House,  and  they  don’t  want  to  lose  it 

With  the  hawks  fairly  isolated,  there 
is  little  cause  for  panic.  But  Mr  Adams’ 
warning  words  should  not  be  ignored. 
The  Belfast  talks  are  due  to  move  next 
week  from  process  to  substance.  The 
sooner  they  get  down  to  the  serious 
business  of  peace,  the  better. 


The  death  of  a wise  old  fox 

Isaiah  Berlin  leaves  a legacy  of  wit  and  liberal  spirit 


LAST  YEAR,  when  Isaiah  Berlin  chose 
some  of  his  favourite  music  for  Radio 
3’s  Private  Passions  programing  be 
reflected  on  the  music  he  would  like  to 
have  performed  at  his  funeral.  He 
would  want  his  friend  Alfred  Brendel  to 
play  the  andantino  from  Schubert's 
piano  sonata  in  A.  Then  he  changed  his 
mind.  “He's  a great  friend,”  said  Berlin. 
“I'd  rather  not  put  it  on  him.  No,  no. 
No,  no.  Td  rather  not  die.”  Such  finesse 
of  feeling,  such  kindness  — even  when 
thinking  of  his  own  death.  Even  more 
than  his  intellectual  accomplishments, 
his  gifts  as  a human  being  will  be  Ms 
chief  legacy  to  a world  that  is  poorer 
and  colder  without  him. 

And  yet  the  death  of  Isaiah  Berlin 
brings  to  a close  a chapter  of  British 
intellectual  life.  An  era  of  port  and 
felicity,  where  clubbable  conversation- 
alists held  sway  at  high  table  and  crush 
bar.  This  was  a time,  too,  when  there 
were  other  thinkers,  like  Russell  and 


Go  mb  rich,  whose  contributions  to  their 
fields  of  study  were  surpassed  by  the 
quality  with  which  they  expressed 
themselves^ 

Berlin  also  brought  a remarkably 
wide  foreign  literary  culture  to  his 
writings:  the  Russian  classics,  his  un- 
paralleled appreciation  of  such  ne- 
glected politick!  theorists  as  Herzen  and 
Vico,  his  profound  feelings  for  great 
music  — aU  figured  in  his  best  works. 

Berlin  once  wrote  an  essay  about 
Tolstoy  called  The  Hedgehog  And  The. 
Fox  — the  fox  knows  many  things,  but 
the  hedgehog  knows  only  one  big  thing. 
In  Britain  our  intellectual  life  is  argu- 
ably dominated  by  neurotic  hedgehogs, 
thinking  and  writing  about  one  big 
thing  in  often  alienatingiy  technical 
ways.  Berlin  was  a fox:  he  knew  many 
things,  and,  if  he  contributed  only  a 
little  to  the  subjects  about  which  he 
wrote,  he  did  so  with  a liberal  spirit  and 
a charm  that  will  long  outlive  him. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 

outtho  liifih 


I FAIL  to  see  why  “Au  pair 
ruling  on  Net  will  be  a first” 
or  why  It  deserved  the  front- 
page coverage  as  an  “unprec- 
edented” event  (November  5). 

Judgments  from  the  Euro- 
pean Court  of  Justice;  the 
European  Court  of  Human 
Rights  the  International 
Court  of  Justice,  to  name  a 
few,  are  regularly  posted  on 
the  Internet  to  encourage 
wider  public  access  as  are 
national  court  judgments, 
such  as  those  of  the  House  of 
Lords  which  have  appeared 
online  within  two  hours  of 
delivery  since  November 
1996. 

As  for  a north  American 
example,  one  need  only  look 
to  the  home  page  project  of 
the  courts  of  British  Colom- 
bia, Canada,  set  up  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  providing 
enhanced  public  access,  and 
used  in  June  of  this  year  to 
report  a controversial  ruling 
of  international  interest  on 
the  requested  extradition  of 
two  Canadian  youths,  -sus- 
pected of  murder,  to  face  the 
death  penalty  in  Washington 
state. 

Joanna  Harrington. 

Gon  ville  and  Cains  College, 
Cambridge  CB2 1TA 

NO  DOUBT  Judge  Zobel 
would  defend  his  decision 
to  deliver  a verdict  In  this 
way  by  pointing  to  the  huge 
demands  for  information  In 
this  case,  but  to  cite  the  pub- 
lic’s right  to  immediate  ac- 
cess as  a reason  for  using  this 
method  is  surely  to  bypass 
the  central  issue;  the  conse- 
quences to  Louise 
Woodward. 

There  is  something  funda- 
mentally ridicalons  about  a 
senior  judge  using  the  Inter- 
net to  deliver  a ruling  in  a 
matter  so  serious. 

Mike  Ralnham. 

22  High  Street 
Sutton  Coldfield, 

W Midlands  B72 1UX. 

YOUR  Leader  states  that 
“the  Internet  community 
is  still  split  between  those 
who  want  to  stick  to  its  free- 
for-all  founding  culture  and 
those  looking  for  ways  to 
make  an  honest  buck  out  of 
it”.  This  is  untrue. 

In  10  years  of  Internet  par- 
ticipation I have  never  seen 
any  serious  objection  to 
people  using  the  Net  for  busi- 
ness: indeed,  most  of  the  In- 
ternet founders  are  enthusi- 
astically doing  so.  The  only 
split  is  between  legitimate 
users  and  those  who  wish  to 
bury  them  In  electronic  junk 

mail 

Andrew  Haley. 

20  Stone  Street, 

Cambridge  CB1 2PL. 


TONY  BrignuH  is  on  to 
something  bigger  than 
beseems  to  realise  when 
he  com  plains  of  the  boredom 
of  Britain’s  high  streets  al- 
ways name-dropping  the  same 
Boots,  Dixons,  MAS,  McDon- 
alds et  al  (Wan  on  the  high 
street,  November  3}.  The  real 
danger  is  that  multiples  oblit- 
erate the  advantages  of  in- 
town  shopping  — and  with 
them  the  hopes  of  in-town 
regeneration.  Why  schlep  into 
town  when  yon  can  go  to  the 
same  multiples  with  the  same 
merchandise  at  the  same 
prices  In  the  suburbs  or  on  foe 
edge  of  town? 

The  one  height  idea  of  the 
Tories  for  reviving  in-town 
shopping  was  to  inhibit  more 
hypermarkets  — though  too 
late;  by  then  half  of  food  sales 
were  already  on  foe  edge  of 
town.  But  one  bright  idea  is 
better  than  none  — which  is 
Labour's  zero  score  in  ideas  in 
failing  even  foe  obvious  mea- 
sure of  breaking  foe  price  car- 
tels on  branded  goods.  The 
hope  then  must  be  with  gutsy 
local  authorities  standing  up 
to  the  blackmail  of  multiples. 

Standing  up  to  the  multiples 
would  mean  encouraging 
street  markets,  for  example, 
with  their  double  advantage  of 
lower  overheads  and  dis- 
counts on  seasonal  foods  that 


multiples  tend  to  ignore.  Or 
encouraging  competition  from 
side  and  back  street  retailers 
now  repressed  by  planning 
regulations  that  try  to  corral 
shopping  only  mi  the  high 
street 

Conrad  Jameson. 

9 Avenue  Studios, 

London  SW3  6HW. 

Regardless  of  which 

shop  or  retail  chain  we 
step  into  we  are  always  of- 
fered the  same  product. 
Specialisation  and  mass  pro- 
duction across  the  global  econ- 
omy mean  that  even  an  inde- 
pendent shop  in  Grimsby 
offers  the  same  Ecuadorean 
jumpers,  etc  as  foe  indepen- 
dent shop  in  Grafton  Street 

Marcus  De  yes. 

Boundary  House, 
CricketfieldRoad, 

Uxbridge  UB8. 

THE  Multilateral  Agree- 
ment on  Investments 
(MAI)  now  being  negotiated 
behind  ciosed  doors  by  the 
rich  nations  could  prevent 
local  councils  giving  rate 
reductions  to  small  businesses 
operating  “buy  local”  policies, 
giving  preference  to  environ- 
mentally responsible 
businesses  or  promoting 
credit  unions,  LETS  schemes 
cooperatives,  or  local  invest- 


ment banks  — because  all 
these  would  put  big  compa- 
nies at  a disadvantage. 

Indeed,  just  the  threat  of 
legal  action  by  a large  com- 
pany could  be  enough  to  over- 
ride local  controls. 

We  win  have  yet  more  high 
streets  from  hell  unless  the 
MAI  contains  provisions  for 
local  government  policies 
which  aim  to  generate  local 
employment  and  promote 
local  business. 

Martin  Hughes-Jones. 
Sampford  Peverell, 

Tiverton,  Devon  EX16  TEW. 

[ARLBOROUGH  is  a 
Wiltshire  market  town 
internationally  known  for  its 
broad  and  beautiful  bigh 
street  and  nearby  downland 
and  forest  It  retains  a number 
of  small  shops  including 
butchers,  bakers,  delicates- 
sens and  a toy  shop. 

Now  a 12,000  square  foot 
Waitrose  superstore  has  ap- 
plied to  double  its  size  and  lay- 
waste  the  river  bank  of  the 
Rennet  for  car  parking.  The 
district  council  has  an 
nounced  that  it  is  backing  the 
scheme. 

Why?  The  district  councils 
set  up  after  local  government 
reorganisation  tn  foe  1970s 
employ  career  officers  who  en- 
joy talking  to  corporate 


todies:  both 
same  jargon 
likely  to  be 
ning  gain’ 
businesses 
The  whole 
presented  to 
bers  who  nod 


ides  speak  foe 
d councils  are 
red  a “plan- 
which  small 
ot  afford  to  do. 
ckage  is  then 
e hapless  m em- 
it through  un- 


less local  opinjon  forces  a pub- 
lic inquiry-  . . , 

The  individual  is  becoming 


increasingly 
face  of  this 
corporate  greefi 
eminent  comp 
Michael  Gray! 
6 Alma  Place. 
Marlborough, 
Wiltshire  SN8 


helpless  in  the 
ombination  of 
and  local  gov- 
fiance. 


AF- 


AY  I suyxest  that  Tony 
iBrignul]  lakes  a trip  to 
Stony  Stratfordl  There  he  will 
find  a high  stret  with  many 
independent  re  tillers  that  are 
well  worth  a vist.  despite  the 
proximity  of  Mlton  Keynes 
city  centre.  There  is  a 200- 
year-old  ironmoigers.  a 100- 
year-old  bakers,  aid  one  of  the 
best  outdoor  equoment  shops 
I have  seen.  Periaps  he  may 
be  excused  as.  since  April 
1997.  Stony  Straford  is  no 
longer  under  the  administra- 
tion of  Buckinihamshire 
County  Council. 

James  Tebboth. 

15  Headers, 

MUton  Keynes  MKl  iRB. 


ASAT70M' 

rKrvnvnjfoFF 
we  TBU-y....) 

Animated  debate  on  kids’  TV 


YOUR  Leader  writer  (No- 
vember 5)  is  quite  right  to 
chide  Lady  Howe  and  foe 
Broadcast  Standards  Com- 
mission for  their  sweeping 

dismissal  OF  all  childrens'  car- 
toons. It  is  foe  source  and 
content  or  children’s  anima- 
tion rather  than  the  genre  it- 
self that  must  be  criticised. 

Animation  is  the  most  ex- 
pensive type  of  television  pro- 
gramming — an  hour  of  qual- 
ity animation  costs  more  than 
an  episode  of  Pride  and  Preju- 
dice — but  the  profits  to  be 
made  from  selling  products 
linked  to  a successful  show 
make  the  high  risks  worth 
taking.  The  importance  of 
global  advertising  in  defining 
children's  interests  has  led 


the  animation  industry  to  be 
dominated  by  the  Hollywood 
studios.  And  Warner  Bros 
(Cartoon  Network),  Disney 
(Disney  (Channel),  Fox  (Fox 
Kids)  and  Viacom  (Nickel- 
odeon) now  have  even  greater 
control  of  the  market  through 
their  own  children’s  chan- 
nels. With  these  companies 
funding  their  own  shows  they 
practically  give  their  pro- 
gramming away  to  foe  British 
broadcasters  to  gatn  aware- 
ness for  their  toy  lines  and 
other  merchandise.  It  is  no 
wonder  foe  BBC  childrens’ 
department  need  only  spend  6 
per  cent  of  its  programme 
budget  to  fund  the  animation 
that  takes  up  35  per  cent  of  its 
schedule.  Every  other  major 


New  formulae  for  tobacco  ads 


"THE  Government's  realistic 
I decision  to  look  at  For- 
mula One  motor  racing  and 
tobacco  advertising  in  foe 
global  context  has  received 
unfair  criticism  (EC  anger  at 
tobacco  U-turn,  November  6). 
If  Formula  One  is  pushed  out 
of  Europe  to  Asia  we  will  see 
more  tobacco  advertising,  not 
less,  on  our  television 
screens. 

The  RAC  has  taken  the  lead 
in  all  but  eliminating  tobacco 
advertising  from  motor  sport 
in  the  UK  including  foe  RAC 
British  Grand  Prix  at  Silver- 
stone.  Over  a decade  ago,  the 
RAC  Motor  Sports  Associa- 
tion, the  governing  body  of 

motor  sport  in  the  UK,  set  up 
a voluntary  agreement 
together  with  the  broadcast- 
ers and  tobacco  industry  to 
eliminate  tobacco  advertis- 


ing. This  voluntary  agree- 
ment has  worked  well  and 
should  be  the  model  for  a 
global  agreement 
The  Government's  action 
will  have  the  effect  of  reduc- 
ing the  amount  of  tobacco  ad- 
vertising on  our  screens  and 
the  added  bonus  of  safeguard- 
ing 55JJ00  jobs  in  foe  motor 
sport  industry  In  this 


country.  This  is  an  interna- 
tional, not  a national 
problem. 

Sir  John  Rogers. 

Executive  chairman,  RAC 
Motor  Sports  Association. 

14  Cockspur  Street, 

London  SWlY  5BL. 

I AM  a cancer  patient  I have 
bad  three  operations  over 
the  last  six  months  and  am 
now  on  a course  of  chemo- 
therapy because  no  further 
operations  are  possible. 

During  my  stays  and  visits 
to  hospital  I have  had  ample 
opportunity  to  observe  the 
terrible  effects  of  this  hor- 
rible disease  on  all  manner 
and  ages  of  people.  In  my 
view  those  who  suffer  most 
and  look  worst  are  those  suf- 
fering from  tobacco-related 
cancers. 

I have  yet  to  meet  a fellow 
victim  who  does  not  pray  that 
his  or  her  suffering  will  not 
be  repeated  in  succeeding 
generations.  Therefore,  there 
was  no  one  more  pleased  than 
cancer  sufferers  to  learn  of 
the  commitment  in  foe  New 
Labour  election  manifesto  to 
ban  all  forms  of  tobacco  ad- 
vertising. For  in  cancer  above 


all  other  diseases,  preventing 
is  a billion  times  better  than 
cure. 

Imagine  our  feelings  of 
anger  and  betrayal  when  we 
learned  yesterday  that  Tony 
Blair  had  reneged  on  his 
recent  promise  by  allowing 
Formula  One  tobacco  adver- 
tising to  continue.  He  should 
be  thoroughly  ashamed  of 
himwlf. 

Mike  Hynes. 

7 Tandlewood  Park, 

Royton,  Oldham, 

Gtr  Manchester  OL2  5UZ. 

AS  A Labour  Party  mem- 
ber, I wholeheartedly  sup- 
port your  editorial  and  am 
disgusted  with  this  abject  ca- 
pitulation to  the  tobacco  in- 
dustry. But  then  I look  at 
your  article  “The  seeing  of  Si- 
gourney” (Friday  Review.  Oc- 
tober 31)  and  the  “sexy" 
photograph  shows  her  with  a 
cigarette! 

Richard  Page. 

50  Woodend  Road, 

Alio  way, 

Ayr  KA7  4QR. 


We  do  not  publish  letters  where 
only  an  e-mail  address  is 
supplied;  piesse  include  a lull 
postal  address.  We  may  edit 
letters;  shorter  ones  are  more 
likely  to  appear. 


European  country'  as  well  as 
Australia  and  Canada  recog- 
nise the  imbalance  of  Ameri- 
can market  power  in  this  cru- 
cial sector  and  provide 
subsidies  for  domestic  anima- 
tion production  or  impose 
strict  quotas  that  require  up 
to  40  per  cent  of  foe  children’s 
cartoons  shown  by  their 
broadcasters  to  be  produced 
domestically.  They  also  allow 
their  broadcasters  to  share  In 
the  profits  from  merchandis- 
ing which  gives  some  eco- 
nomic justification  for  the 
extra  funding  they  need  to 
provide. 

Anthony  Bonchier. 

535  Kings  Road. 

London  SW10  0SZ. 

VJftfHEN  I was  growing  up 
Wand  had  only  Thunder- 
cats,  He  Man  or  Breve  Star 
for  my  animated  pleasure. 
Lady  Howe  and  her  friends 
would  have  been  justified  in 
their  colouring  all  cartoons  as 
“cheap  and  dumb”. 

Obviously  the  Commission 
is  unaware  of  the  quality  of 
writing  included  in  some 
modern  cartoons,  such  as  Hev 
Arnold  (ITV).  Arthur  (BBCl) 
Rugrats  (BBCl).  The  Magir 
School  Bus  (BBC2). 

As  a writer  and  a parent,  I 
am  highly  satisfied  with  the 
way  these  programmes  tackle 
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moral  dilemmas  insituatian 
my  own  children  euld  con 
ceivably  find  themelves.  I 
is  certainly  not  a “lay  way  o 
serving  audiences”,  is  can  bi 
seen  by  the  time  aid  effor 
spent  not  only  in  tb  anlma 
tion,  but  on  the  sfronj 
storylines. 

Anthony  Murphy- 
52  St  Georges  Road, 

Brighton  BN2 1EF. 

IN  the  hands  of  giftd  writ 
ers  and  artists,  the  zrt  fom 
of  animation  can  help  ddres; 
perceived  loss  or  ciltura 
memory.  Since  the  encof  tht 
Cold  War,  Welsh  and  Rissiai 
animators  have  pioneeed  thi 
"auteur  series”.  ThtAni 
mated  Shakespeares  art  Tes 
tament  — The  Bible  ii  Ani 
mation  are  seen  in  ovr  6t 
countries  and  used  aiuoallj 
by’  70  per  cent  of  tin  TJF 
secondary  schools  (70  00< 
children).  Ninety  Jninuttanj 
motions  of  The  Life  of  Cri® 
™ jhe  great  Hindi  me 
Welsh  epics  The  MahaW 
ata  and  The  Mabinogi  ar  ii 
?5?.dJ?ction’  ^ is  a 60-mjuufc 
Middle  English  version  o: 
The  Canterbury  Tales.  Aii 
mation  need  not  just  bea.e 
Jude  for  dumbing  down. 

Christopher  Grace. 
Director  of  Animation.  S4C. 
Caerdydd  CF4  5DU. 


WEST  FLANDERS:  The  long 
lasting  high  pressure  area 
gave  wall-to-wall  sunshine  be- 
tween Bristol  and  Brussels 
There  was  not  a cloud  in  the 
sky  all  foe  way  and.  conse- 
quently. unrivalled  views  of 
the  south  or  England  from 
Z4.000  feet.  The  cross  Channel 
femes  operating  out  of  Folke- 
stone and  Dover  looked  like 
toys  as  they  ploughed  across  a 
sea  of  burnished  gold  to  the 
French  coast  which  looked  so 
close  as  to  be  within  a stone's 
Jrow-  w®  were  bound  for 
Bruges.  Golden  autumnal 
sunshine  persisted  until  the 
end  of  October,  accompanied 
by  still  air  and  cracking  over- 
audit  frost  we  rented  bicy- 

day  and  rode 
northwards  to  Danune  (for 

many  centuries  a coasts 
town)  and  then  on  to  Sluis,  in 
southern  Holland,  all  a Ions 

S At  Damme,  thl 

local  historian  took  great 
pleasure  in  giving  us  a guided 
tour  and  a quick  resume  of 

everyth^  thathasha  « 

IZthceihu^ 
A delightful  ride,  entire!  v 
traffic  free,  and  with  air  mm 
peratures.  despite  foe  25, 


still  well  be! 
mid-morntoj 
ditches  rets 
cover  and  h« 
these  water 
in  leisurely 
along.  Sluis 

a bowl  or  fie 
as  1 have  ev 
rode  foe  ret 
to  Bruges  in 
Peratures  o 
moon.  The 
Lombardy  p 
foe  canal  baj 
their  topmo: 
add  a quite  s 
the  landsca 
lying  count] 
miagine.  as 
erful  stabUii 

influence  as 
irate  the  car 
land  well  far 
packed  popi 
fanners  wi 
steadings  ar 
a few 
Tractors  wt 


mg  to  pi 
into  the 
may  stil 
the  plouj 
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Al^GENDisbomln 

the  world  of  London 

cabbies.  Her  name  is 
and  a colleague  leant 
rfheryterttay  between 
Westminster  and  Farring- 
don  Road.  Tilly  fe  a German 

woman  in  her  seventies, 
be^n  the  driver,  who  first 

hailed  him  last  week.  MLin* 

coin.”  she  said.  "Ah,  Lin- 
he  replied. 

Itocoln,  "Tilly  insisted. 
“Take  me  there,  bring  me 
back  tomorrow,  and  Ml 
give  you  £800.”  she  handed 
over  £600  In  advance  and  off 
55?/  ^ent- At  0,0  hotel. 

Tilly  demanded  a double 
rooxn.  saying  she  was  lonely 
and  insomniac,  and  they 
retired  to  twin  beds.  Tilly 

tried  it  on  once  in  the  night 
(without  luck),  and  once 
back  in  London  the  next 
day,  she  paid  the  other  £200 
Mid  took  his  mobile  phone 
number.  This  she  rang  on 
each  of  the  next  two  days, 
ont  the  cabby’s  wife  vetoed 
trips  to  Stevenage  and  Hud- 
dersfield. When,  however, 
late  last  week  Tilly  offered 
£1,500  fora  two-night  stay 
(separate  rooms)  in  PnhUn 
Ore  missus  consented.  Tues- 
day was  France:  through 
the  tunnel  they  went,  turn- 
ing round  the  moment  Tilly 
had  bought  a bottle  of  duty 
free  perfume,  and  heading 
for  Northampton,  where  he 
dropped  her  off.  £1.000. 
Wherever  they  are  today, 
we  wish  them  joy. 

THE  andience  for  The 
Full  Monty  at  the  ABC 
in  Shaftesbury  Ave- 
nue on  Wednesday  were 
baffled  by  two  empty  rows 
near  the  front  until,  during 
the  trailers,  HRH  Princess 
Margaret  swept  in  with  her 
ladies-in-waiting.  The  old 
girl  enchanted  fellow  film- 
goers.  “She  laughed  away 
with  the  rest  of  us.”  says 
one,  “but  what  most  im- 
pressed was  that  she  was 
slumming  it  in  a dingy  old 
cinema,  watching  male 
strippers,  wearing  a blue 
sffic  gown  as  though  about 
to  meet  the  President  of 
France."  Such  breeding. 

IN  the  Spectator,  sane 
and  rational  Paul  John- 
son infiltrates  the  letters 
page  to  discredit  Robert 
Sam  Anson’s  pithy  Sunday 
Times  review  of  A History 
of  the  American  People 
(Largactyl  Press.  £25).  “It  is 
simply  not  true  that  it  con- 
tains a large  number  of  fac- 
tual errors  ..."insists 
Paul.  “His  statement  about 
Edison  is  a misreading  of 
page  483.”  Indeed,  indeed. 
Paul  wrote:  “The  quality 
and  Importance  of  Edison’s 
thousands  of  inventions 
▼ary.  He  found  the  electric 
phonograph  easy.  The  tele- 
phone was  a question  of 
combining  ideas,  some  al- 
ready in  use.”  And  from  this 
— this — people  dare  to  con- 
strue that  Paul  credits  Edi- 
son with  inventing  the 
phone?  It  beggars  belief. 


Commons  needs  the 
oxygen  of  publicity 


Decca  Aitkenhead 


IT  SEEMED  fitting,  and 
also  funny,  for  a former 
tourist  chief  to  be  talking 
about  the  power  of  Parlia- 
ment at  a lobbyists'  lunch  on 
the  anniversary  of  the  Gun- 
powder Plot.  Tourism  and 
lobbying  do  a brisk  trade  off 
the  Palace  of  Westminster, 
and  so  1 suppose  Parliament 
matters  quite  a lot  in  such 
quarters.  Whether  anyone 
use  would  care  enough  these 
days  to  have  a crack  at  blow- 
ing it  up,  however,  looks  In- 
creasingly doubtful.  Parlia- 
ment reconvened  on  Monday 
after  a full  three  months  on 
holiday  — and  you  could  be 
forgiven  for  not  even 
noticing. 

At  Wednesday’s  lunch,  the 
ex-boss  of  the  British  Tourist 
Board,  now  head  of  a lobbying 
firm,  gave  a speech  about 
bringing  Parliament  into  the 
2lst  century.  The  decline  of 
Parliament  has  become  a fhrn- 
illar  theme.  She  observed  that 
the  House  has  a big  influence 


on  our  national  sense  of 
selves,  had  a giggle  about  the 
absurdities  of  its  pomp  and 
ritual,  but  confessed  to  an  af- 
fection for  Beefeaters,  AD  of 
which  sounded  fair  enough, 
but  not  really  the  point. 

The  Importance  of  eccentric 
old  parliamentary  procedures 
Is  a mildly  interesting  ques- 
tion. it  Is  one  which  Tony 
Blair  has  shown  much  enthu- 
siasm for  addressing.  Playing 
Modem  Man  on  a stage  clut- 
tered up  by  wigs  and  rods  and 
wands  is  problematic,  and  so 
he  has  been  encouraging  us  to 
believe  that  the  reason  people 
are  no  longer  terribly  Inter- 
ested in  what  goes  on  in  the 
House  Is  that  it  all  looks  so 
mysterious,  so  "out  of  touch", 
so  frankly  ridiculous.  His  so- 
lution, inevitably,  is  to  Mod- 
ernise. Lined  up  against  him 
are  those  who  enjoy  a senti- 
mental attachment  to  wigs, 
love  a bit  of  arcane  panto- 
mime, and  think  It's  what 
makes  us  “special”. 

Both  sides  probably  have  a 
point  But  as  the  new  session 
proceeds,  and  the  relevance  of 
Parliament  becomes  increas- 
ingly obscure,  there's  a risk 
that  the  role  of  the  odd  wig  or 
garter  will  become  the  thing 
we  argue  about  — when  In 
fact  It’s  really  neither  here 
nor  there.  Black  Rod,  say,  is 
quite  silly,  evidently,  but  also 
quite  charming.  He  is  not 
however,  responsible  for  the 
widespread  public  apathy 


about  what  goes  on  an  the 
floor  of  the  House  every  day. 
Most  people  find  courtroom 
proceedings  baffling,  and  the 
judge's  wig  a bit  odd,  but  they 
still  care  about  what  happens 
in  court  because  they  know  it 
matters.  They  don’t  much 
care  about  what  goes  on  In 
the  Commons,  because  they 
can  tell  that  it  doesn't 
So  who  is  to  blame?  For  aO 
his  concern  about  the  decline 
of  Parliament  one  man  res- 
ponsible for  this  problem  Is 
plainly  the  Prime  Minister. 
Despite  a magnificent  major- 
ity. stories  emerge  of  party 
discipline  so  tight  they’d  be 
comical  if  they  weren't  so  ap- 


palling, Blair  frees  an  Opposi- 
tion incapable  of  opposing 

anything  effectively  except 
each  other,  has  over  400  MPs 
on  his  benches,  and  yet  won’t 
even  iet  them  table  an  early 
day  motion  or  an  amendment, 
without  running  It  by  the 
whips  office  first  An  MP  who 
votes  against  the  party  line 
(Nell  Klnnock  did  so  200 
times,  and  went  on  to  become 
leader)  now  risks  losing  the 
whip.  The  power  of  MPs  to 
affect  the  legislation  they  du- 
tifully pass  is  effectively  nil 
Giving  his  start-of-term  pep 
tnik  to  MPs  on  Wednesday,  be 
reminded  them  — as  If  any- 
one could  forget  — of  the  im- 
portance of  discipline.  What 
was  less  clear  was  just  what 
he  th  inkg  their  role  might  be; 
indeed.  It  is  unclear  what  he 


thinks  the  rule  of  Parliament 
might  be.  When  MPs  objected 
to  his  han^Ung  of  the  fox 
hunting  bill*  his  response  was 
Instructive.  They  should 
Mame  the  Tories,  he  told 
them;  it  was  all  their  tot,  be- 
cause the  pesky  buggers 
would  only  go  and  argue 
against  it 

“Without  their  determina- 
tion to  oppose  and  block  this 
bin,  it  could  pass  through 
Parliament  relatively  easily." 

The  media  have  been  happy 
to  report  all  this,  and  there  is 
a hopeful  body  of  opinion  in 
the  press  that  this  will  prove 

New  Labour's  downfall;  that 
all  the  bullying  unpleas- 
antness wm  rebound  like  bad 
karma  in  the  end.  Meanwhile, 
the  press  indulges  in  croco- 
dile tears  for  Parliament  — 
quite  tailing  to  mention,  or 
possibly  even  notice,  the  large 
part  it  is  playing  in  its 
decline. 

It  is  hardly  surprising  that 


The  press  indulges 
in  crocodile  tears 
for  Parliament — 
failing  to  mention 
the  part  it  is  playing 
in  its  decline 


the  public  understand  so  little 
of  what  goes  on  in  the  Com- 
mons. when  the  cress  does 
not  bother  to  report  it  Politi- 
cal journalists  are  too  busy 
going  on  about  those  dirty 
rotten  spin  doctors  — wailing 
at  great  and  aggrieved  length 
about  the  nasty  message  some 
aide  left  on  their  answer- 
phone,  or  the  time  Mandelson 
gave  them  a dirty  look.  They 
spend  half  their  Hme  waiting 
for  a wit  from  a rngn  on 
mobile  in  the  Red  Lion,  which 
they  hope  wfll  drop  a splash 


into  their  laps,  and  the  other 
half  complaining  that  they 
can't  write  anything  critical 
In  case  the  calls  stop  coming. 

And  then  they  write  that  It 
is  a disgrace  that  government 
is  being  conducted  by  un- 
elected  spin  doctors  on  mo- 
bile phones.  But  it  is  only  be- 
cause the  press  allows  itself  to 
be  bullied  and  bribed  like  this 
that  the  spin  doctors  ever  be- 
came so  powerful.  It  may  not 
be  nice  to  be  shouted  at  by 
Peter  Mandelson.  But  if  hacks 
axe  the  fearless,  macho  folk 
they  would  have  us  believe, 
you  might  have  thought  they 
could  cope  with  ft. 

As  newspapers  grow  ever 
more  obsessed  with  a select 
group  of  players,  so  they  care 
less  and  less  about  MPs.  Jour- 
nalists argue  that  back 
benchers  are  too  impotent 
these  days  to  bother  with;  but 
they  are  in  part  Impotent  pre- 
cisely because  the  press 
doesn’t  bother  with  them  any 
more.  Hades  point  out  that 
most  MPs  are  halfwits,  and 
there  is  some  truth  in  this, 
too.  But  if  the  sort  of  gifted 
people  who  used  to  aspire  to 
Parliament  now  see  that  the 
locus  of  power  has  shifted  to 
Mill  bank,  it  is  hardly  surpris- 
ing that  they’re  opting  in- 
stead to  become  spin  doctors 
or  special  advisers. 

The  responsibility  of  the 
press  is  a fashionable  topic. 
Endless  hours  have  been 
spent  debating  privacy  in 
recent  months.  What  we  hear 
less  about  is  die  responsi- 
bility of  the  press  to  take  Par- 
liament seriously;  to  rely  less 
on  games  with  Alistair  Camp- 
bell, and  more  on  examining 
the  actual  legislation  being 
passed  into  law.  and  talking 
to  the  people  quietly  passing 
iL  We  cannot  attack  Blair  for 
bypassing  Parliament,  only  to 
do  the  same  ourselves;  if  his 
government  is  disinclined  to 
pay  MPs  any  attention,  this  Is 
all  the  more  reason  for  the 
media  to  do  so. 


The  Attorney  General  has  to  decide  whether  to  sanction  a secrets  trial  under  a law 
Labour  voted  against.  It  could  be  a no-win  case,  thinks  Richard  Norton-Taylor 

Secrets  and  spies 


^■■LSEWHERE  in  the 
■■  Spectator  is  a piece  en- 
■Mtttled  New  Labour, 
New  Christmas,  by  Dolly 
Draper.  Late  yesterday. 
Dolly  rang  to  deny  reports 
of  a love  match  with  its  dep- 
uty editor  Petxonella  Wyatt 
(we  will  return  to  this  next 
week),  but  by  then  we  had 
already  called  to  congratu- 
late Lord  Wyatt  ofWeeford 
on  so  enviable  a match.  But 
it  was  Lady  Verucca  who 
answered,  in  a bate  over 
yesterday's  item.  “My  son 
Pericles  [pronounced  to 
rhyme  with  testicles]  “was 
never  married  to  a one- 
legged  hamburger  waitress 
In  Texas,”  she  asserted, 
crossly.  “How  can  someone 
be  a waitress  with  one  leg? 
Eh?  Eh?” 

IN  what  the  RSPC A be- 
lieves to  be  a first,  a man 
convicted  of  animal 
cruelty  has  beem  curfewecL 
Norwich  magistrates  sen- 
tenced Anne  Sadd  to  com- 
munity service  for  mal- 
treating family  dogs  Fluffy, 
Benjiand  Sammy.  But  judg- 
ing him  too  tot  for  such 
duties,  the  court  ordered 
Gerald  Sadd  to  stay  indoors 
from  10am  to  6pm  each  day. 

THE  latest  nominees  for 
November’sPC  Brains 
award  are  Detectives 
John  Wright  and  Boh 
Brown,  who  came  to  Lon- 
don recently  to  take  state- 
ments for  a fraud  inquiry. 
Police  magazine  reports 
that  they  went  to  Bishops- 
gate  nick,  showed  their  war- 
rant cards,  and  announced: 
“We're  from  Lancashire, 
and  you  have  a couple  of 
rooms  fbr  us.”  “I  don't 
think  so,  “said  the  recep- 
tionist, “this  is  the  Royal 
Bank  of  Scotland.  You  want 
the  police  station  next  - 
door.”  Top  detective  work. 
Deerstalkers  of£  lads! 


THE  Prime  Minis- 
ter's hitherto  elu- 
sive Attorney  Gen- 
eral, John  Morris, 
has  to  decide  by 
Monday  whether  to  plunge 
his  government  into  a contro- 
versial official  secrets  trial, 
by  consenting  to  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  former  intelligence 
officer,  Richard  Tomlinson, 
charged  with  passing  infor- 
mation to  an  Australian 
publisher 

Embarrassingly,  the  sec- 
tion of  the  tough  ened-up  1989 
Secrets  Act  in  question  is  one 
which  Morris  and  Tony  Blair, 
along  with  the  present  For- 
eign Secretary,  Robin  Cook, 
and  Home  Secretary  Jack 
Straw,  had  previously  voted 
against  On  behalf  of  Labour, 
the  then  shadow  home  secre- 
tary, Roy  Hattersley,  con- 
demned the  draconian 
clauses  of  the  act  as  “arbi- 
trary” allowing  governments 
to  designate  “swathes  of  in- 
formation that  oblige  people 
to  observe  complete  secrecy 
. . . even  If  [it]  Involved  fraud 
or  felony". 

Until  this  week,  it  looked  as 
though  Morris  had  escaped 
from  having  to  make  one  dif- 
ficult official  secrets  decision. 
Stephen  Lander,  bead  of  the 
domestic  security  service, 
MZ5,  has  recently  been  grap- 
pling with  file  question  ova: 
whether  to  prosecute  a young 
renegade  officer  of  his  own, 
David  Shayler,  for  disclosing 
information  about  the 
agency. 

Such  prosecutions  need  the 
consent  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, who  can  consult  other 
ministers  before  reaching 
what  are  essentially  political 
decisions. 

Lander  raised  the  Shayler 
case  in  meetings  with  Blair 
and  Straw.  Though  on  the 
face  of  it  Shayler  has  driven  a 
coach  and  horses  through  the 
new  act,  Whitehall  seems  to 
have  come  to  the  conclusion 
thnt  a criminal  trial  would 
simply  provide  more  unwel- 


come controversy  about  MTS’s 
activities. 

Now  the  sister-service,  MI6, 
which  handles  foreign  espio- 
nage, has  landed  a new  bomb- 
shell in  his  lap.  Tomlinson  is 
the  first  person  to  have  been 
rhargpH  under  section  1 of  the 
1989  Official  Secrets  Act  This 
imposes  an  absolute,  life-long, 
obligation  of  silence  on  serv- 
ing and  former  members  of 


the  security  and  intelligence 
services,  with  no  “public  in- 
terest” defence. 

The  draconian  patore  of 
section  1 was  the  main  reason 
why  Labour  opposed  the  act 
when  it  was  rushed  through 
the  Commons  by  the 
Thatcher  administration  in 
the  wake  of  the  Spycatcher  af- 
fair. Morris.  Blair,  Cook  and 
Straw  voted  against  its 


second  reading  in  December 
1988. 

Also,  the  Attorney  General 
might  wish  to  reflect  on  the 
sorry  record  of  secrets  trials, 
including  the  “ABC”  case  20 
years  ago  when  his  Labour 
preoedessor,  Sam  Silkin,  en- 
gaged in  a fruitless  and  em- 
barrassing attempt  to  prose- 
cute two  journalists  and  a 
former  soldier  for  planning  to 


disclose  the  role  of  the  GCHQ 
intelligence-gathering  centre. 
(A  few  years  later,  the  Con- 
servative government  was 
forced  to  reveal  all  as  a result 
of  the  discovery  of  a real  spy, 
Geoffrey  Prime.) 

The  former  Ministry  of  De- 
fence official,  dive  Panting, 
was  then  acquitted  at  a 1985 
Official  Secrets  Act  trial  for 
telling  the  truth  about  the 
Fhlklands  war,  despite  the 
trial  judge’s  instruction  to  the 
jury  to  find  him  guilty. 

THE  1984  prosecution 
of  Michael  Bet* 
taney,  the  MI5  offi- 
cer who  passed  sen- 
sitive information 
to  the  Russians,  merely 
prompted  Cathy  Massiter,  a 
colleague,  to  disclose  how  the 
agency  targeted  civil  liberty 
campaigners  and  trade 
unions  (echoes  of  Shayler) 
and  led  to  a damning  Security 
Commission  report  on  MIS 
management 
Tomlinson,  who  tried  to  get 
his  grievances  heard  by  a tri 
bunal  after  he  was  sacked  In 
1995,  was  involved  in  MiG’s 
most  sensitive  operations  in 
Moscow,  in  Bosnia,  and  in 
sabotaging  plains  by  a Middle 
East  power  to  build  a chemi- 
cal weapons  factory.  He  was 
also  involved  in  a controver- 
sial MJ6  operation  which  un- 
earthed donations  by  a Serb 
businessman  to  the  Tory 
party. 

Tomlinson,  who  has  dual 
British-New  Zealand  nation- 
ality, is  charged  with  passing 
a synopsis  of  a manuscript  he 
has  already  written  to  a pub- 
lisher. If  Morris  sanctions  the 
prosecution,  Tomlinson  faces 
a maximum  two-year  prison 
sentence  at  the  end  of  a trial 
when  all  sorts  cf  allegations 
are  likely  to  be  made  about 
MIS. 

Acquitted,  or  later  if  he  is 
convicted,  there  is  nothing  to 
stop  him  leaving  the  country 
and  spilling  the  beans 
elsewhere. 


Internet  escapes  censors’  web 


Ian  Katz 


IT  SOUNDED  like  a 

reworking  of  the  thriller 
Speed  for  the  digital  age. 
Richard  Tomlinson,  the 
former  MZ6  agent  charged 
earlier  this  week  with 
breaking  the  Official  Se- 
crets Act.  had  allegedly 
placed  an  encoded  manu- 
script of  a tell-all  book  on 
two  computers  somewhere 
to  the  world.  If  they  did  not 
receive  a signal  from  him 

once  a week  the  book  would 
be  automatically  decoded 
Sd  published  on  the 

Internet.  . 

Mr  Tomlinson  s former 
employers,  it  seems,  eittier 
persuaded  him  to  abmuton 
his  scheme  or  called  his 
bluff;  since  the  ex-spy  Is 


now  behind  bars  and  there 
is  no  sign  of  his  promised 
revelations  on  the  Neb  But 
his  Heath  Robinson  threat 
raised  an  intriguing  ques- 
tion: will  the  Internet  offer 
those  in  possession  of  sensi- 
tive information  a means  of 
side-stepping  the  battery  of 
laws  that  regularly  muzzle 
even  the  most  determined 

publishers? 

In  fact  the  disgruntled 
employee  who  breaches  a 
contract  of  confidence  by 
spilling  the  corporate 
beans  on  the  World  Wide 
Web  is  no  less  legally  culpa- 
ble than  if  he  took  out  an 
advert  in  a national  news- 
paper. But  enforcing  laws 
designed  for  traditional 
media  In  cyberspace  Is  alto- 
gather  trickier.  It  is  one 
thing  concluding  that  a 
website  to  California  has  li- 
belled someone  In  Croydon, 
but  quite  another  to  seek 
redress  — particularly 
when  foreign  courts  are 
disinclined  to  help  uphold 
our  defamation  laws. 

Even  if  a whistleblower 

or  copyright-buster  pub- 
lished the  offending  mate- 
rial on  a British  website  he 


might  be  difficult  to  bring 
to  book.  A website  can  be 
established  through  an  In- 
ternet service  provider 
using  cash  and  a false 
name,  so  even  if  a the  site  is 
shut  down  the  source  of  the 
information  might  never  be 
found. 

Another  spectre  haunts 
those  who  would  seek  to  en- 
force British  information 
laws  in  cyberspace.  Even  as 
the  world’s  mightiest  fast- 
food  chain  battled  in  the 
High  Court  to  silence  a 
pesky  pair  of  critics,  a web- 
site dispensed  the  original 
libel  and  other  highly  de- 
famatory material  to  thou- 
sands of  Internet  users.  The 
so-called  McSpotligbt  site 
was  run  by  volunteers  in  22 
countries,  with  identical 
versions  of  the  site  served 
from  computers  In  Holland, 
Australia,  New  Zealand 
and  the  United  States. 

Even  if  McDonald's  chose 
to  chase  down  each  of 
these,  it  faced  a chilling 
prospect:  the  activists  be- 
hind McSpotligbt  warned 
that  for  every  site  injunct- 
ed to  remove  the  material, 
a further  six  would  publish 


iL  “Any  form  of  enforce- 
ment was  Just  impossible,” 
says  Nick  Lockett,  an  Inter- 
net law  expert  at  solicitors 
Field  Fisher  Waterhouse.' 

WHAT  is  dear  is 
that  the  Inter- 
net's global  reach 
win  increasingly 
make  a mockery  of  infor- 
mation laws  that  are  out  of 
step  with  International 
norms. 

Warner  Books  chose  not 
to  publish  Kitty  Kelley's  bi- 
ography of  the  royal  family 
in  Britain  lest  it  fece  costly 
damages  under  our  unusu- 
ally exacting  libel  laws,  but 
anyone  with  Internet  ac- 
cess and  tiiw  inclination  mb 
savour  all  the  Juiciest  mor- 
sels and  even  order  a copy 
from  one  of  the  many  on- 
line bookstores  (Try  bttp^/ 
www.amazon.coin  to  buy 
the  book  or  the  archive  of 
the  LA  Times  at  hstofftf/ 
www.latimes.com  for  a 
thorough  account  of  Ms 
Kelley’s  allegations). 

Few  believe  that  the  Gov- 
ernment would  now  be  able 
to  prevent  the  publication 
in  Britain  of  a book  like 


Spycatcher  for  as  tong  as  it 
did  in  1987.  “Someone 
would  have  Just  put  it  up  on 
the  Net  and  any  attempt  to 
keep  it  out  of  the  country  in 
printed  form  would  have 
been  pointless.’  Jonathan 
Bergman,  an  Internet  law 
consultant  at  Halberstam 
Ellas  and  Co.  said. 

With  precious  little  case 
law  to  go  by,  Net  lawyers 
warn  that  Judges  will  have 
to  strike  a new  balance  be- 
tween freedom  of  Informa- 
tion and  other  interests 
such  as  national  security  if 
any  law  is  to  be  imposed  on 
the  digital  badlands. 

Ultimately,  though,  the 
Jurists  may  be  helped  more 
by  the  market  than  the  stat- 
ute books.  For  while  the  In- 
ternet may  enable  mischie- 
vous or  public  spirited 
individuals  to  publish  ma- 
terial that  would  otherwise 
be  stifled,  it  offers  them  lit- 
tle chance  of  making  a 
profit  by  doing  so. 

The  Richard  Tomlinsons 
of  tills  world  may  get  even, 
but  they  won't  get  rich. 
That  may  be  the  best  the 
guardians  of  our  informa- 
tion laws  can  hope  fbr. 


Just  can’t  get 
enough,  news 
is  hot  stuff 


Bel  Littlejohn 


THE  news?  It’s  a vital 
part  of  all  our  lives.  “1 
read  the  news  today,  oh 
boy,”  sang  the  late,  great 
John  Lennon.  Even  we  ordi- 
nary mortals  use  the  word 
“news”  a D the  time  In  our 
day-today  conversation,  as  in 
•’What’s  on  the  news.  Geoff?” 
"Hang  on,  Deirdre,  I must 
just  catch  the  news”  and 
•‘Any  news.  Tony,  of  the 
recent  record-breaking  pile- 
up  on  the  Ml?” 

I usually  start  the  news  day 
with  my  regular  fix  of  the 
Today  programme.  I never 
feel  folly  alive  and  “raring  to 
go”  until  I've  tuned  into  their 
latest  news  on  natural  disas- 
ters, disputes,  wars,  famines, 
crises  and  motorway  pile-ups. 
While  I'm  working  and  when 
iSn  in  the  car,  1 tune  to  Radio 
5 Live,  always  alert  to  catch 
anything  truly  awful  that 
might  have  happened  in  be- 
tween the  main  news  bulle- 
tins. IC  say.  a Briton  has  been 
injured  in  a train  accident,  or. 
say,  25  Americans  have  been 
massacred  by  a lone  gunman 


or  upwards  of  500  Indians 
have  died  In  a flood,  then  I 
make  a note  of  it,  as  it  could  be 
something  on  which  I'll  be  ex- 
pected to  comment  in  one  of 
the  leading  news  programmes, 
or  even  in  this  column. 

News,  news,  news:  I don’t 
mind  admitting  its  seen  me 
through  many  a personal  cri- 
sis. For  Instance,  when  things 
were  going  badly  fbr  me  as 
Assistant  Editor  (Sadness, 
Traumas  and  Upsets)  on  Cos- 
mopolitan magazine  hack  in 
the  early  1970s,  I took  great 
solace  from  keeping  in  touch 
with  ail  the  atrocities  that 
were  happening  in  Uganda, 
particularly  to  Britons.  It 
made  me  see  my  own  prob- 
lems in  perspective. 

Vietnam,  Watergate,  the 
F&Ifclands,  Desert  Storm,  and 
— truly  unforgettable  — the 
Tragic  Death  of  Diana:  these 
are  events  of  worldwide  sig- 
nificance .that  have  -kept  me 
glued  to  my  radio  and/or  tele- 
vision, on  the  hour;  Jevferyr 
hour,  simply  gasping  for  all 
the  latest  news,  views,  live 
footage,  comment  and  just- 
breaking,  solid  gold  Info. , ... 

And  so  to  the  King  of  News. 
I’ve  known  John  Birt  ever 
since  we  worked  together  on 
the  consistently  underrated 
Bruce’s  Big  News  Night 
(LWT)  in  the  mid-1970s.  It  was 
a brave  attempt  to  bring  more 
and  more  news  to  more  and 
more  viewers  by  having  it 
presented  by  Bruce  Forsyth. 
We  chose  Forsyth  for  the  job 
because  we  knew  no  other  all- 
round family  entertainer  who 
could  present  the  world  news 
with  such  authority.  One 


week.  Bruce  would  be  report- 
ing live  from  Peking  on  the 
death  of  Chairman  Mao  (or 
“Chairman  Miaow,  naughty 
puss”  as  Bruce  insisted  on 
calling  him!)  and  the  next  he 
would  be  cross-questioning 
the  two  opponents  for  the 
American  presidency  with 
the  special  help  of  Rod  Hull 
and  Emu  and  the  Roly-Polys. 

This  was  just  one  of  John's 
many  brave  attempts  to  ex- 
tend the  very  boundaries  of 
broadcast  news.  And  Sunday 
sees  his  boldest  plan  yet  when 
BBC  Television  launches 
News  24,  their  24-hour  non- 
stop channel  of  rolling  news. 
Its  widely  known  in  broad- 
casting circles  that  John  has 
brought  me  in  as  a special  ad- 
viser to  News  24,  bringing  to 
it  my  unquenchable  enthusi- 
asm for  all  news,  the  tragic, 
the  near-tragic  and  the  not- 
quite-so-  tragic. 

From  what  I've  seen  of  it  so 
far.  News  24  is  set  to  fulfil  a 
truly  vital  role,  offering  view- 
ers up-to-the-minute  coverage 
of  all  the  stories  that  are 
breaking,  some  that  have  al- 
ready broken,  and  others  that 
you  have  to  work  at  with  a 
hammer  and  chisel-  It’s  an 
open  secret  that  I’ve  made 
some  major  improvements. 
To  heighten  the  feeling  of  im- 
mediacy, I’ve  got  the  present- 
ers to  take  off  their  jackets 
and  roll  up  their  sleeves  in 
the  middle  of  the  newsroom. 
I’ve  further  insisted  that  the 
heating  in  the  newsroom  is 
turned  up  20  degrees.  This 
gives  the  viewer  a real  im- 
pression of  hot  news,  deliv- 
ered fresh  out  of  the  oven  of 
international  conflict 

And  It’s  working.  Take  yes- 
terday — Dateline  Friday  — 
for  instance.  On  a disappoint- 
ing day  — no  major  tragedies 
to  Britons,  only  a handful  to 
Americans  and  Europeans  — 
our  News  24  dry-run  focused 
on  the  breaking  story  of  ex- 
chancellor Kenneth  Clarke 
taking  a holiday  from  Euro- 
intrigue  to  enjoy  a quiet  day 
at  home.  What  was  the  ex- 
chancellor thinking?  Over  to 
our  Economics  Editor.  As 
Clarke  sat  at  home,  was  he 
nursing  a grievance?  Over  to 
our  Political  Editor.  Was  he 
likely  to  stroll  down  to  his 
“local”  at  lunchtime  for  a 
quiet  pint?  Over  to  our  fly-on- 
the-wall  team  at  The  Cricket- 
ers. What  are  the  medical 
dangers,  if  any,  of  drinking  at 
lunchtime?.  Over,  to  our  Medi- 
cal Correspondent.  Might  the 
ex-chancellor  then-  take  a 
walk  in  the  countryside  with 
a trusted  political  ally?  Our 
Environment  Editor  was  with 
the  roving,  camera  crew  in  a 
neighbouring  field,  sending 
back  the  latest  information, 
as  it  became  available,  on  the 
ex-chancellor’s  likely  route. 

As  it  happened,  word  came 
through  at  17.00  hours  that 
the  ex-chancellor  wasn't  at 
home,  but  had  spent  the  day 
in  the  City.  At  last  we  had  a 
major  story,  contradicting  an 
our  previous  predictions: 
proof  positive  that  News  24  is 
set  to  bring  you  all  the  news, 
wherever  it  happens,  and 
wherever  it  doesn't  happen. 
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The  Week  is  a concise,  witty  and  wen-informed 
digest  which  distils  the  best  of  the  British  & 
foreign  press  into  just  40  pages  - tailor-made  for 
busy  people.  It  is  die  simplest  and  most  effortless 
way  to  stay  in  touch. 

The  Week  is.  available  in  all  good  newsagents. 
Alternatively  you  can  lake  out  a subscription 
today  with  no  risk,  thanks  to  our  12  week  full 
money  back  guarantee.  Just  call  The  Week  on 
01454  620070. 
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Sir  Isaiah  Berlin 


ISAIAH  BERLIN,  most 
famous  English  aca- 
demic intellectual  of  the 
postwar  era.  outstanding 
lecturer,  peerless  con- 
versationalist and  superlative 
essayist,  has  died  at  the  age  of 
88.  His  career  began  in  pure 
philosophy  but  he  became  in- 
terested in  the  history  of 
ideas,  especially  those  claim- 
ing to  offer  a comprehensive 
view  of  human  purposes.  He 
hqd  a genius,  in  dazzling  lec- 
tures and  essays,  for  expound- 
ing empatheticaily  the  plaus- 
ibility of  such  ideas  and 
evoking  the  character  of  their 
principal  exponents,  but  al- 
ways with  determination  to 
expose  the  danger  to  freed  oat 
and  human  diversity  of  all 
such  ideologies  that  claim  to 
have,  or  be  leading  us 
towards,  a single  'goal  or 
truth.  To  Berlin,  the  plurality 
of  human  beliefs  has  to  be 
accepted.  Philosophy,  no 
more  than  brute  force,  can 
resolve  conflicts  of  values. 

His  pluralism  was  not  an 
uncritical  exaltation  of  vari- 
ety. stDl  less  the  post-modern 
cynicism  of  "anything  goes"; 
rather  he  recognised  the 
recurrent  pain,  at  times  trag- 
edy, of  knowing  that  what- 
ever values  we  pursue  are 
always  at  some  cost  to  other 
values  and  other  people.  To 
be  humane  and  tolerant  and 
to  act  honourably,  we  must 

know  our  own  limitations 
and  appreciate  the  almost 
boundless  oddity  of  others. 

He  was  bom  in  Riga.  Lat- 
via, the  only  child  of  Marie 
and  Mendel  Berlin,  a prosper- 
ous timber  merchant  His 
parents  were  secular  Jews 
but  his  grandparents  were 
pious  Ctaabad  Hasidim,  the 
sect  now  known  as  the  Luba- 
vich.  He  grew  up  speaking 
Russian  and  German.  The 
family  moved  In  1915  from 
Riga  to  Andreapol,  and  on  to 
Fetrograd  In  1917,  tit  which  he 
had  vivid  memories.  In  1921, 
his  parents,  finding  condi- 
tions intolerable  for  them,  left 
for  England.  Isaiah  was  put  to 
school  at  St  Paul's.  He  studied 
classics  and  picked  up  French 
as  well,  achieving  a greater 
linguistic  ease  and  profi- 
ciency than  most  of  his  con- 
temporaries at  Oxford,  where 
he  read  philosophy  at  Corpus 
Christ!  College.  In  1932.  he 
won  a prize  fellowship  to  All 
Souls  and  became  a Fellow  of 
New  College  in  1938. 

He  quickly  became  famous 
as  a great. talker. in  that  fam- 
ously self-iinportant  small 
world.  His  conversation  bub- 
bled and  fizzed  at  astonishing 
speed,  with  literary  and  philo- 
sophical speculation  and 
illustrative  anecdotes  drawn 
from  Russian.  German  and 
French  authors  of  years  gone 
by.  often  quite  unfamiliar  to 
his  listeners. 

Berlin's  promise  as  a 


He  joked  against 
himself  that  he 
was  a general 
intellectual, 
by  analogy 
to  general 
domestic,  will 
tackle  anything 


philosopher  was  clear  in  that 
he  became  one  of  a small  cir- 
cle, convened  by  the  formid- 
able A L Austin  and  Including 
A J Ayer,  who  met  to  discuss 
the  purest  problems  of  the 
new  philosophy  at  the  highest 
possible  leveL  Are  there  a 
priori  truths?  What  is  the 
logic  of  counter-factual  state- 
ments? What  is  perception? 
Can  we  have  knowledge  of 
other  minds?  Berlin  stayed 

with  the  circle  until  1939,  but 
after  the  war,  as  he  recounts 
with  good  humour  In  his 
essay  on  Austin  and  the  Eartv 
Beginnings  of  Oxford  Philoso- 
phy, he  realised  this  activity, 
while  probably  important  and 
certainly  exhilarating  in  its 
friendly  zeal  to  refute  each 
other’s  arguments  (so  that 
what  was  left  was  lean  and 
true),  was  no  longer  for  him 
So  very  English  he  sounded, 
as  was  Oxford  philosophy  it- 
self, yet  he  never  forgot,  or  let 
it  be  forgotten,  that  he  was 
deeply  conscious  of  Russian 
and  Jewish  roots  and  con- 
cerns. Even  during  the  time 
of  apparent  total  immersion 
in  linguistic  analysis,  he 
wrote  for  the  Home  Univer- 
sity Library  a marvellously 
lucid  and  judicious  Karl 
Marx:  His  Life  And  Environ- 
ment (1939),  almost  the  first 
remotely  objective  account  of 
what  Marx  had  said  back 
then,  who  he  was,  why  he 
said  ft,  his  Hegelian  roots  and 
Jewish  background.  This 
short  book  was,  austerely  and 
provocatively,  about  Marx 
and  ignored  Marxism  and 
International  communism. 
The  critique  of  determinism 
was  clear  and  firm,  but  not 
laboured.  He  bad  the  good 
manners  to  enjoy  unlikely 
company  and  to  draw  out  not 
to  put  down  or  caricature,  in- 
teresting people,  whether  liv- 
ing or  dead,  whose  ideas  he 
thought  quite  wrong-headed 
With  unusual  imagination, 
the  Ministry  of  Information 


sent  him  to  New  York  in  1941 
to  show  hesitant  American 
intellectuals  the  honest  face 
of  an  intellectual  who  was  a 
belligerent  English  patriot, 
fiercely  anti-Nazi  but  never 
anti-German,  indeed  even 
more  than  a little  Zionist, 
which  presumably  helped. 
The  Foreign  Office  soon 
brought  him  to  the  embassy 
in  Washington  where  he 
wrote  weekly  despatches  on 
the  state  of  American  opinion 
in  his  vigorous,  flowing,  com- 
plex long  sentences,  as  if 
dictated  at  great  speed  with 
perfect  control.  (Someone 
said:  “Like  Gibbon  on  a 
motorbike.-*)  Churchm  said 
they  wen?  some  of  his  favour- 
ite wartime  reading.  Bat. 
aias,  the  famous  tale  is  not 
true  that  Churchill  confused 
Isaiah  with  Irving  Berlin. 

He  filled  in  for  a few 
months  at  the  end  of  1945  in 
the  embassy  at  Moscow. 
There  be  met.  semi- 
clandestinely,  Boris  Paster- 
nak and  the  great  poet  Anna 
Akhmatova,  and  later  wrote  a 
memorable  account  of  their 
conversations  about  Russian 
literature  and  the  condition 
of  writers  under  Stalin.  Akh- 
matova was.  in  her  isolation, 
to  attach  an  extraordinary, 
almost  a crazed  significance 
to  their  meeting:  thus  could 
art  and  intelligence  rise 
above  and  annul  political 
oppression  universally.  And 
it  affected  Berlin  greatly.  To 
his  natural  gaiety,  literary 
facility  and  pyrotechnic  intel- 
lectuality was  added  a great 
moral  seriousness. 

When  he  returned  to 
Oxford,  his  interests  quickly 
changed  from  pure  philoso- 
phy. He  had  re-read  Tolstoy’s 
War  And  Peace  and  plunged 
deeply  into  the  Russian  novel- 
ists. poets  and  social  thinkers 
of  the  mid-19th  century. 
“Their  approach  seemed  to 
me  essentially  moral:  they 
were  concerned  most  deeply 
with  what  was  responsible  for 
injustice,  oppression,  falsity 
in  human  relations,  imprison- 
ment whether  by  stone  walls 
or  conformism  — unprotest- 
ing submission  to  man-made 
yokes  — moral  blindness,  ego- 
ism, cruelty,  humiliation,  ser- 
vility, poverty,  helplessness, 
despair,  on  the  part  of  so 
many."  Thereafter  he  turned 
his  back  on  analytical  philos- 
ophy; but  with  a mind  sharp- 
ened by  those  ultra-intelligent 
mental  exercises,  he  evoked 
the  dilemmas  inherent  in 
great  or  hitherto  obscure  but 
Interesting  figures  In  the  his- 
tory of ideas. 

When  Anna  Akhmatova 
had  told  him  everything  she 
could  about  herself  person- 
ally, as  well  as  her  views  on 
all  great  questions,  as  people 
will  when  they  fear  not  to  sur- 
vive and  to  be  obliterated  in 
memory,  she  had  asked  Ber- 
lin who  he  was.  He  tells  us  he 
replied  in  kind,  but  not,  of 
course,  what  he  replied.  He  is 
the  least  autobiographical  of 
writers  in  any  psychological 
sense.  But  by  then  he  must 
surely  have  known  or  sus- 
pected that  his  grandfathers, 
an  uncle,  an  aunt  and  three 
cousins  had  all  perished  in 
the  holocaust  in  Riga.  That 
may  have  helped  make  the 
old  ways  seem  parochial, 
deeply  though  he  loved 
Oxford,  college  life  and  Eng- 
llshness.  He  married  in  1956  a 
beautiful  and  rich  woman,  of 
Russian  and  French  parent- 
age, Aline  de  Gunzbourg. 

The  following  year  he  be- 
came Chichele  Professor  of 
Social  and  Political  Theory, 
while  remaining  a Fellow  of 
All  Souls,  to  where  he  bad 
been  translated  from  New 
College  in  1950.  His  inaugural 
lecture.  Two  Concepts  Of  Lib- 
erty, made  him  instantly  fam- 
ous among  intellectuals  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  and 
provoked  lasting  debate. 
Many  called  it  at  the  time,  "a 
classic  restatement  of  English 
liberalism”.  But  that  was  a 
two-edged  judgment  and  few 
of  us  then  knew  anything  of 
the  more  pessimistic  tones  of 
Russian  19th-century  liberal- 
ism, quite  different  from  J S 
Mill's  optimistic  rationalism 

Three  things  about  its  man- 
ner became  the  hallmark  of 
all  his  writing.  He  could  be 
and  was  read  by  both  academ- 
ics and  general  intellectuals. 
He  joked  against  himself  that 
he  was  “a  general  intellec- 
tual, by  analogy  to  'general 
domestic’;  will  tackle  any- 
thing”. for  he  affably  ignored 
disciplinary  boundaries.  He 
combined  rhetoric  with  ana- 
lytical rigour  in  on  unusual 
but  characteristic  way.  He 
was  always  excited  by  Ideas 
but  attached  them  to  persons, 
rarely  to  periods,  movements 
or  general  tendencies.  He 
translated  Turgenev’s  First 
Loue  and  later  A Month  In 
The  Country.  The  melancholy 
tone  of  old  Russian  liberalism 
appealed  to  him  more  than 
the  English  liberal  tradition 
still  wedded  to  a belief  in 
inevitable  progress. 

Essays  (lowed  out  and  hon- 
ours flowed  in  thick  and  fast. 
He  was  a director  of  Covent 
Garden  from  1951  to  1965, 
then  from  1974  to  1987,  sup- 
pressing his  dislike  of  Wag- 
ner but  not  his  enthusiasm 
for  early  rather  than  late 
Verdi,  and  was  a trustee  of 
the  National  Gallery  from 
1975-85.  Through  his  friend- 
ship with  Sir  Isaac  Wolfeon. 


he  was  virtually  founder  as 
well  as  first  president  of  Wolf- 
son  College  in  1967.  He  was 
elected  to  the  British  Acad- 
emy in  1957,  the  same  year  he 
was  knighted,  and  was  Its 
president  from  1974-79. 

But  for  all  his  Came  and 
authority,  be  had  a certain 
amiable  naivete.  The  story 
was  that  when  he  received  a 
CBE  in  1946,  the  King  said,  as 
he  always  did:  “A  pleasure  to 
meet  you";  but  when  he  took 
that  as  a conversational 
opener,  be  was  cut  short  by 
an  equerry,  guiding  him  be- 
cause he  was  almost  blind 
without  his  thick  glasses, 
removed  in  case  the  ribbon 
pulled  them  off:  "Bend  your 
neck  and  stop  talking."  Two 
things  he  never,  to  his  hon- 
our, otherwise  did. 


IN  1971  came  the  Order 
of  Merit.  He  willingly 
served  on  numerous 
time-consuming  scholar- 
ship. Fellowship  and 
award  committees  in  Britain, 
the  US  and  Israel,  enjoying 
meeting  the  rising  stars  of 
each  generation,  asking  them 
searching,  interesting  ques- 
tions — and  often  generously 
answering  them  himself.  He 
held  23  honorary  doctorates 
(Including  Harvard.  Yale. 
Oxford,  London,  Jerusalem 
and  Tel  Aviv)  and  several 
great  prizes,  including  the 
Jerusalem  Prize  for  services 
to  freedom  and  the  Erasmus 
Prize  for  the  history  of  ideas, 
and  was  the  first  to  gain  the 


Agnelli  Ethics  Prize  in  1987. 

His  bibliography  is  confhsed 
since  he  rewrote  speeches 
and  essays  for  different  occa- 
sions. and  published  some  in 
different  collections  with 
varying  titles.  But  basically 
there  are  four  books,  Karl 
Mane,  Pour  Essays  On  Lib- 
erty, Vico  And  Herder  and  The 
Magus  Of  The  North,  six  vol- 
umes of  essays  edited  by  his 
friend  Henry  Hardy  (trying 
heroically,  tike  Zuleika  Dob- 
son's maid  pack  tog  her  trunk, 
“to  make  chaos  cosmic!") 
and,  in  1997.  a fine  anthology 
of  “the  best  of  Berlin",  The 
Proper  Study  Of  Mankind. 
Letters  have  been  prepared 
for  publication  and  an  author- 
ised biography  by  Michael 
Ignatieff.  but  to  appear  only 
after  his  death. 

He  spoke  with  astounding 
rapidity  and  in  that  very  low- 
pitched  Oxford  accent,  swal- 
lowing many  vowels,  eliding 
tike  a Frenchman,  not  the 
high-pitched  drawling 
Oxford.  American  audiences 
often  found  him  difficult  to 
follow,  both  the  rapidity  and 
the  number  of  syntactically 
perfect  sentences,  always 
exciting  to  follow  — what 
would  come  next,  could  he 
possibly  regain  the  main  sub- 
ject, spoken  two  minutes  and 
20  dependent  clauses  ago, 
with  an  object  sufficient  for 
climax  not  bathos?  Yes, 
always  — often  to  mass  sighs 
of  relief  and  admiration. 

He  was  the  most  exciting 
and  famously  extempore  of 


lecturers.  I could  never  hear 
anything  but  Oxford  in  his 
voice,  but  the  mother  of  an 
American  friend,  an  un- 
educated woman  born  in 
Belarus,  took  a telephone  call 
from  him  one  day  and,  calling 
her  son,  remarked  that  a man 
with  a very  English  accent 
was  on  the  telephone:  "But  he 
was  born  in  Russia,  MeL" 

He  loved  England,  as  Often 
only  emigres  can,  and  he 
appeared  so  very  English.  It 
was  England  almost  too  spe- 
cifically — he  never  spoke  or 
wrote  of  Great  Britain  or  the 
united  Kingdom,  and  had  no 
interest  in  Scottish,  Welsh  or 
Irish  literature.  Well,  he  was 
aware  that  the  Scottish  en- 
lightenment of  David  Hume 
and  Adam  Smith  was  part  of 
the  history  of  British  empiri- 
cism, but  on  neither  did  he 
write,  and  there  was  no  essay 
on  Burke.  Almost  too  English, 
but  also  naturally  cosmopoli- 
tan. always  introducing  for- 
gotten or  misunderstood  con- 
tinental figures,  especially 
those  who  had  thought  on  a 
continental  scale. 

Only  large  themes  inter- 
ested him,  even  in  obscure 
authors;  hut  he  was  endlessly 
kind  to  individuals.  A young 
man  received  a letter  as  short 
as  this:  “I  have  not  the  plea- 
sure of  knowing  you,  but  I 
have  read  and  admired  your 
book  and  1 will  shortly  say  so 
in  the  Observer."  The  pride 
and  delight  that  gave  me  was 
only  mildly  diminished  by  his 
not  actually  getting  round  to 
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Schiller,  Benjamin 
and  Ghanteaubrimad,  Saint- 
Simon  and  StendhaL  Tsaf 
Alexander  of  Russia  and  in- 
deed Napoleon  himself  are 


of  Oxford  philosophy:  ^Wait _a 
moment,  let  us  unpick  quite 
what  you  mean  by  ^peculiar 
and 'time  of  transition  or  to 
ask:  “Are  all  these  tvrainings 
apt?"  for  he  then  gaUopson  to 
a brilliant  evocation  eff  the 
my  steriou  s-raan-of-desti  ny 
myth,  the  'Tbomme  fetal  as 
"conveyed  by  the  celebrated 
painting  by  Baron  Gro®,  now 


Outstanding  lecturer,  conversationalist,  essayist . . . Isaiah  Berlin;  below,  in  1950  photographs:  janebown.  hulton  getty 


reviewing  it  for  two  years, 
and  then  in  a series  on 
Neglected  Books  in  a dying 
monthly.  He  always  had  so 
much  on  the  go,  including  a 
vast  correspondence.  But  to 
call  him  workaholic  would  be 
wrong.  Mental  work  to  him 
was  pleasure,  leisure  — keen 
argument  in  good  company. 


THE  SPEED  and  rest- 
lessness of  his 
thinking  made  the 
essay  his  metier, 
not  the  book,  never 
the  monograph.  Most  read  as 
if  dictated.  Conclusions  were 
not  always  as  clear  as  they 
might  have  been  had  he  writ- 
ten more  slowly  and  with 
difficulty,  but  then  the  energy, 
facility,  enthusiasm  and  the 
startling  bursts  of  stimulating 
free-association,  bringing  un- 
likely figures  together,  might 
have  been  lost. 

There  Is  a recording  in  the 
National  Sound  Archive  of 
the  Mellon  Lectures  he  gave 
at  the  Kennedy  Centre,  Wash- 
ington, in  which  such  runs 
and  bursts  are  punctuated  by 
the  kind  or  applause  that 
striking  a six,  or  a home  run, 
evokes  from  a partisan  crowd. 
In  Joseph  de  Maistre  And  the 
Origins  of  Fascism,  he 
remarked  on  “the  peculiar 
characteristic  of  a time  of 
transition  between  sharply 
divergent  outlooks,  of  which 
such  psychologically  complex 
figures  as  Goethe  and  Herder, 
Schieiermacher  and  Fried- 
rich Schlegel.  Fichte  and 


in  the  Louvre,  of  Napoleon  at 
Eylau".  To  Carlyle  s 
great-man  theory  of  history 
was  tosh,  indeed  dangerous 
tosh;  but  yet  there  was  value 
in  being  reminded  that  some 
great  figures  had  altered  the 
course  of  history,  even  if.  not 
always  for  the  better. 

So  brilliantly  evocative. 
But  often,  at  the  end  of  the 
day,  so  much  of  his  writing, 
tike  that  "celebrated  paint- 
ing", is  dramatic  evocation,  a 
cascade  of  resonant  proper 
and  adjectives,  not  ex- 
planation. The  twists  and 
turns  of  “the  crooked  timber 
of  humanity”  (a  phrase  of 
Kant  he  used  as  the  title  of  a 
collection  of  studies)  are,  he 
held,  perhaps  not  capable  of 
explanation,  in  any  scientific 
or  logical  sense,  only 
of  understanding. 

He  is  called  a historian  of 
ideas,  but  he  showed  little 
interest  in  either  the  pre- 
history of  the  ideas  be  dis- 
cussed or  the  sociology  of 
knowledge  — the  when  and 
how  ideas  emerge  from  obscu- 
rity to  centre  stage.  Weber 
and  Mannheim  Interested 
him  not  at  aU.  The  history  of 
Ideas  is  now  a specialised  and 
method-conscious  scholarly 
discipline,  aud  its  adepts  look 
at  Berlin  with  a mixture  of 
both  admiration  and  exas- 
peration. But  he  wrote  for 
intellectuals  more  than  for 
disciplinary  scholars. 

What  he  did  do  with  unique 
brilliance  was  to  evoke  the 
plausibility  of  ideas,  espe- 
cially those  that  threaten  free- 
dom, and  relate  them  to  the 
character  of  particular  think- 
ers. He  was  humanist  through 
and  through,  sometimes  in 
the  almost  reductionist  sense 
that  individuals  alone  move 
or  personify  events,  but  also 
in  the  . moral  sense  that  it  is 
the  happiness  or.dignlty  of  in- 
dividuals that  counts,  not  the 
pride  and  power  of  nations  or 
ethnic  groups. 

He  was  a Zionist,  indeed, 
not  because  be  was  Jewish, 
but  because  Jews  were  perse- 
cuted and  thus  needed,  con- 
tingently not  in  principle,  the 
protection  of  a national  home 
He  had  a darker  view  of 
human  nature  than  liberals 
who  thought  that  goodwill 
and  the  UN  could  achieve  a 
peaceful  coexistence  in  the 
Middle  East  without  paying  a 
heavy  price.  We  cannot  live 
without  group  identities, 
hence  his  interest  in  Herder 
and  the  German  romantics, 
but  Individuals  can  and  some- 
times should  take  on  other 
identities,  or  challenge  domi- 
nant beliefs  of  the  group  in 
the  name  of  freedom. 

All  this  made  this  larger- 
than-life  man,  or  this  mortal 
Isaiah,  kindly  and  helpful  to 
young  scholars  — many, 
many  such  letters  as  the  one 
to  me.  Some  colleagues  shook 
their  heads  that  all  geese 
were  swans,  but  he  knew 
when  to  encourage,  when  to 
cut  down  or  when  to  turn  his 
massive  back.  He  exemplified 
Ernest  Gellner’s  maxim: 
"Social  tolerance  always,  in- 
tellectual tolerance  never.” 

He  had  blind  spots.  "We 
seem  to  agree  on  most  things. 
But  l cannot  share  your  en- 
thusiasm for  Baron  de  Jou- 
venal  and  Miss  ArendL  Tell 
me  what  she  is  saying.  Put  it 
in  a simple  proposition.  Fairy 
gold.  Crick,  fairy  gold.  Meta- 
physical free-association." 
And  occasionally  be  spoke  as 
U his  name  did  for  argument 
°b5erver  0I»ce  had  a fool- 
ish Christmas  feature  to  des- 
most  over-rated 
writer  of  the  year.  Other  con- 
tributors mentioned  a namP 
with  a sentence  or  two  of  ex- 
planatory denigration;  but 
Bemn  simply  pronounced  ex 
cathedra:  "Hannah  Arendt" 

A torn  a us  essay.  The  Hedge- 
hog And  The  Fox,  was  on  Tol- 
stoy s view  of  history.  Many 
friends  as  well  as  critics  sec 
58  a foxy  essayist  (“The 
fox  knows  many  things.”  the 
P°et  said),  but  all 
through,  there  are  two  really 
tfhedphoggery  (who 
Jmows  one  big  thing”);  his 
defence  of  freedom  and  his 

account  of  pluralism. 

Hi£®  S”?0?®  QfUterty  dis- 
“O^tiished  between  neeatrw 
and  Positive 
aigued  that  to  seek  tog0 
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freMom  from  restraint,  into 
Positive  liberty,  that  is  free- 
dom as  achieving  some  posi- 
tive good,  is  politically  dan- 


morally  dubious  and 


PositiTC  liberty  is  when  I m 

fruth  ^ when  1 the 
fruth  or  am  serving  a Just 

cause  But  all  theS 
fr^doma"  involve  either 
restrictions  on  others,  or  J 
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IF  HE  was  a libertarian, 
it  was  in  the  sense  that 
the  protection  of  nega- 
tive freedom  is  a nec^ 
sary  condition  of  any 
lust  social  order,  hot  it  is 
never  a sufficient  condi^,0?; 

% the  market  Uberate  tried  to 
argue.  Like  Popper,  his  views 
Asocial  policy  were  prag- 
matlTthough  both  were 
misrepresented  by  socialist 
critics,  rt  took  a long  time  for 
British  Marxists  to  realise 
that  bourgeois  liberties  are 
liberties,  and  that  social  prob- 
lems and  conflicts  of  values 
have  neither  unique  nor  com- 
plete solutions.  , 

“Where  does  he  stand? 
some  of  us  asked  impatiently, 
some  contemptuously.  But  at 
the  time  he  was  writing,  any 
British  variations  on  freedom 
and  justice  paled  Into  minor 
questions  compared  to  the 
reality  of  the  denial  of  any- 
thing sensibly  called  freedom 
by  Soviet  power  and  Nam 
marchers  in  the  1930s  as  well 
as  German  Communists  had 
cried  “Freiheit!”  j 
To  Berlin,  it  was  not  the 
business  of  political  philoso- 
phers to  endorse  one  party 
rather  than,  another,  but  to 
defend  a strong  but  minimal 
(or  strong  because  minimal) 
concept  of  freedom.  But  per- 
haps this  was  a little  austere 
and  closer  than  often  noticed 
to  analytical  philosophy,  in 
its  weakness  as  well  as  its 
strength,  than  to  history-  He 
was  interested  in  the  nature 
of  freedom  and  passionate  to 
defend  it  against  persecution, 
obvious  or  covert;  but  had  no 
interest  in  the  social  condi- 
tions of  freedom,  the  appro- 
priate institutions,  nor  in  the 
history  of  citizenship,  as  in 
the  work  of  those  who  in  the 
last  decades  have  revived  the. 
idea  of  civic  republicanism 
and  traced  its  history.  He  was 
a definitive  critic  of  single- 
truth  systems  of  thought, 
what  he  called  systematic  Ide- 
ologies; but  with  their  threat 
diminished,  some  of  Ms  finest 
writings  may  lose  the  bite  of 
relevance  that  once  they  had. 

More  lasting  will  be  his 
understanding  of  pluralism, 
hut  it  is  not  a comfortable 
one.  He  was  not  a relativist 


His  conversation 
bubbled  and 
fizzed  at 
astonishing 
speed,  with 
literary  and 
philosophical 
speculation 


Some  values  are  universal, 
like  freedom  and  science:  and 
some  value  systems  threaten 
or  distort  both.  Nonetheless 
we  live  in  a world  of  diverse 
values,  not  all  of  them  equally 
pleasing  for  good  reason,  bui 
which  we  can,  with  know- 
ledge and  empathy,  under- 
stand; and  too  often  have  to 
choose  or  compromise  be- 
tween them. 

In  The  Pursuit  Of  The  Ideal, 
he  sa!d:  “The  notion  of  the 
perTem  whole,  the  ultimate 
solution,  in  which  all  good 
tilings  coexist  seems  to  me  to 
be  not  merely  unattainable  — 
that  is  a truism  - but  concep- 
tually incoherent  . . . We  are 
doomed  to  choose,  and  every 
choice  may  entail  an  insepar- 
loss:  Happy  are  they  who 
hve  under  a discipline  that 
they  accept  without  question 
' ; ' , r “Ose  who  have  arrived 
fr5,2ear  and  unshakeable  con- 
what  to  d0  and 
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Volcano 
leaves 

£11m 


residue 

DAMAGE  caused  by 
Montserrat's  volcano 
has  cost  Royal  & Sun 
Alliance  £11  million  in 
claim  settlements,  the  in- 
surer said  yesterday  as  It 
reported  a drop  in  profits 
for  the  first months  of 
the  year,  writes  Sarah  Ryle. 

Spokesman  Mike  Jones 
said:  “We  have  taken  a big 
hit  because  we  were  the 
main  Insurers  on  the  island 
— but  that  is  what  Insur- 
ance companies  are  for.” 
Royal  & Sun  Alliance  Js 
honouring  current  claims 
but  will  cancel  policies  as 
they  come  up  for  renewal 
and  Is  working  with  the 
Government  to  devise  fresh 
criteria  to  Insure  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  island, 
which  is  believed  to  be  safe, 
Mr  Jones  said  other  in- 
surers. based  in  the  West 
Indies,  had  Invoked  clauses 
enabling  them  to  cancel 
pay-outs  in.  emergencies. 

The  Association  of  Brit- 
ish Insurers  said  it  would 
have  been  unprecedented 
for  a UK  firm  to  exercise 

this  right 

Montserrat  was  named  as 
one  of  the  reasons  for  a toll 
in  operating  profit  before 
tax  to  £738  million  from 
£741  million  daring  the 
same  period  tost  year. 


FINANCE  AND  ECONOMICS  IS 


Strang  left  to 
front  new  rail 

‘concordat’ 


A Royal  Navy  helicopter  surveying  volcanic  damage  last  August  in  what  had  been  the  capital  of  Montserrat 


US  agents  join  SSOOm  bonds  sting 


Fraud  ring  ‘smashed’ 


Dan  Atkinson 


CITY  of  London 
police  claimed  last 
night  to  have 
smashed  a 
£470  mUllon  fraud 
ring  in  partnership  with  the 
United  States  Secret  Service. 
The  force  said  American 
bonds  with  a face  value  of 
$800  million  (£473  million) 
were  involved  in  the  alleged 
fraud. 

Three  people  — an  Ameri- 
can, a British  Hnatpaegmen 
from  the  t Ajjcegtyrchire  area 
and  one  Taiwanese  natinnai 
— were  arrested  outside  a 
City  bank  around  noon  after  a 
10-day  sting  operation,  involv- 


ing 40  officers.  They  were 
taken  to  Bishqpsgate  police 
station. 

Details  were  hazy  last  night 
but  It  seems  the  bonds  — de- 
scribed as  “fraudulent”  by 
the  police  — were  deposited 
in  a City  bank.  - 

The  affair  echoes  the 
“China  bonds”  trial  that 
aided  in  July  this  year  at 
Southwark  Crown  Court, 
which  involved  allegedly 
forged  US  bands,  with  one 
American  and  five  defen- 
dants. The  single  person  to  be 
convicted,  US  engineer  Frank 
Sumxna,  confirmed  last  night 
he  was  not  involved  in  the  lat- 
est arrests. 

Detective  Inspector  Ken 
Stewart  of  the  City  of  London 


Police  said  yesterday:  “This 
has  been  an  extremely  suc- 
cessful operation.  We  have 
recovered  a substantial 
amount  of  fraudulent  docu- 
ments circulating  within  toe 
City's  financial  markets. 

"It  is  an  excellent  example 
of  toe  value  of  partnerships 
forged  with  law  enforcement 
agencies  around  the  world, 
which  assist  in  preventing  In- 
ternational fraud.”  . 

The  City  force  disclosed 
that  a US  Secret  Service  agent 
is  with  them  on  attachment 
“to  assist  in  combatting  inter- 
national fraud”.  The  Secret 
Service  is  responsible  for 
safeguarding  US  Treasury  op- 
erations and  for  investigating 

counterfeiting  of  US  bank- 


notes and  other  securities. 

No  has  been  of- 

ficially made  between  this  af- 
fair and  the  "China  bonds” 
case.  That  hearing  ground  to 
a halt  in  July  at  a cost  of 
about  £2.5  million  to  toe  tax- 
payer. Only  Mr  Summa  was 
convicted  and  he  on  only  one 
charge;  he  received  a six- 
month  jail  sentence  for  con- 
trol of  forged  notes,  end  has 
long  since  been  released. 

The  jury  was  hung  after 
nearly  10  days’  deliberations 
on  two  other  charges  against 
Mr  Suma  and  cm  another 
charge  against  two  other  de- 
fendants. Three  remaining 
accused  were  found  not 
guilty. 

No  one  was  convicted  on 


toe  central  charge,  that  of  at- 
tempting to  swindle  $2  billion 
out  of  the  British  hanld 
system  by  cashing  forged 
bonds.  The  defendants 
claimed  toe  bonds  had  been 


supplied  by  toe  US  to  Chinese 
nationalist  leader  nhiamg  Kai- 
Shek  in  the  19306  and  1940s. 

• Two  men  and  a woman 
from  the  former  Soviet  Union 
appeared  in  toe  City  of  Lon' 
don  magistrates’  court  yester- 
day charged  with  conspiracy 
on  two  counts  of  toe  Common 
Law  offence  of  conspiracy  to 
defraud.  They  are  alleged  to 
have  tried  to  pass  off  on  a fi- 
nancial institution  $104  mil- 
lion of  forged  promissory 
notes  and  $2.5  billion  of 
forged  promissory  notes. 


Minister  gets  tough  with  City  criminals 


Dan  Aikbtson 


m FRAUD-BUSTING 
package  to  put  bank 
j^^managers,  accountants 
and  lawyers  in  toe  line  of  fire 
was  heralded  yesterday  by 
Helen  Liddell,  Economic  Sec- 
retary to  the  Treasury. 

She  warned  City  profes- 
sionals laundering  funds  for 
terrorism,  drug-trafficking 
and  child  pornography: 
“People  who  assist  criminals 
are  criminals.” 

Complicit  in  financial 
crime  were  “managers  who 


turn  a blind  eye  to  inexplica- 
ble profits  and  bank  their  bo- 
nuses and  the  professional  ad- 
visers who  laid  credibility 
and  retain  their  contracts”. 

The  Financial  Services  Au- 
thority — newly  set  up  to  reg- 
ulate most  financial  institu- 
tions— will,  Mrs  Liddell  said, 
pursue  firms  involved  in 
money-laundering.  Firms 
that  continue  to  deal  with 
fraudsters  could  be  thrown 
out  of  the  City. 

After  raids  by  the  Inland 
Revenue  on  accountants  who 
may  have  wandered  into  tax 
evasion,  Mrs  Liddell  said 


such  evasion  would  hence- 
forth be  treated  as  a serious 
crime.  "Perhaps  tax  evaders 
and  those  who  help  them 
don’t  understand  the  conse- 
quences of  their  actions?  Or 
are  they  suffering  from  a wil- 


Key  proposals 


fill  failure  of  the  imagination? 
For  their  victims  are  not  the 
Government  or  the  inland 
Revenue,  but  every  man, 

woman  apd  child. " 

More  serious,  she  said,  was 
the  link  between  tax  evasion 


Boots  boosted 
by  loyalty  card 


and  money  laundering,  and 
she  attacked  those  in  toe  fi- 
nancial-services industry  pre- 
pared to  work  for  “interna- 
tional businessmen  who  trade 
In  drugs,  prostitutes  and 
child  pornography,  equip 
terrorists,  defraud  toe  inno- 
cent or  ill-informed  [and] 
bribe,  forge  and  corrupt  their 
way  to  greater  market  share. 

Mrs  Liddell  singled  out  “pri- 
vate bankers,  brokers,  accoun- 
tants and  other  advisers  who 
are  comfortable  providing  ser- 
vices which  help  to  obscure 
the  relationship  between  the 
money  and  toe  man”. 


Roger  Come  on 
how  high  street 
plastic  is  provmg 
a hit  with  women 

BRITONS’  love  affair 
with  supermarket  loy- 
alty cards  has  ex- 
tended elsewhere  on  the 
high  street,  with  more  than 
four  million  customers  ap- 
plying for  Boots*  Advan- 
tage card  since  its  launch  in 

September. 

Lord  Blyth,  the  group’s 
chief  executive,  said  yester- 
day that  the  rush  had  ex- 
ceeded expectations,  al- 
♦hnngh  he  said  cards  were 
being  issued  within  the  21 
day  target  “We  have  been 
surprised,  but  not  over- 
whelmed.** 

Total  .ownership.  <*f  “f* 
aity  cards  has  grown  by  a 
quarter/  over  the  past  year, 
according  to  figures  pub- 
Mfihed  this  week  by  NOP 
Research  Group.  NOP  said 
a quarter  of  all  card  hold- 
ers now  have  at  least  three 
cards,  with  growth  in 
ownership  coming  mainly 
firam  people  adding  new 
plastic  to  their  purses  and 

^TSUfitSe 

Boots  said  more  than  one- 

fifth  of  its  sales  are  now 
linked  to  Advantage  and 
the  vast  majority  of  hinders 
are  women.  Four-fifths  of 
its  IS  million  customers  are 
female,  but  only  seven  per 
emit  of  applicants  for  Ad- 
vantage have  been  men. 
Lord  Blyth  was  speaking 


after  announcing  £106  mil- 
lion profit  for  the  six 
months  to  the  end  of 
September.  Profits  were  hit 
by  a £174  million  write-off 
over  the  disposal  of  the  AG 
Stanley  high  street  DIY 

The  trading  result 
showed  a 10  per  cent  in- 
crease in  profits,  from  a 13 
per  cent  rise  in  sales  to 

y?  s bUHon.  The  group  esti- 
mates it  lost  £9  million  of- 
sales  through  closing  for 
the  funeral  of  Diana,  Prin- 
cess of  Wales. 

Lord  Blyth  promised  con- 
tinued expansion  at  home 
and  abroad,  even  though 
Boots  the  Chemist  opened 
Its  l^OOth  UK  store  last 
Saturday.  He  said  there 
was  still  scope  to  open  40 
shops  a year  for  the  fix1- 

seeable  future. 

Boots  the  Chemist  is  cur- 
rently experimenting  with 
stores  in  toe  Netherlands 
and  Thailand.  If  they  are 
successful,  chains  in  -these 

countries  will  be  developed 
from  next  autumn. 

Boots  the  Chemist  con- 
tributed £192  million  of  the 
£244  million  operating 
profit.  All  other  chains 
were  also  profitable,  in- 
cluding the  troubled  Do  It 
AH  DIY  stores.  Do  It  Afi 
produced  £1.5  million  to 
the  six  months,  but  Boots 
warned  that  the  less  profit- 
able second  half  of  the  year 

would  result  in  a loss  for 
the  year. 

The  Halfords  chain  made 


£17  w»mton  profit  a 40  per 
cent  increase  on  the  first 
half  of  last  year. 


Price  cutter  is  taught 
an  expensive  lesson 


Outlook 


Roger  Cowe 


MJfTWTE.  Save  chief  execu- 
■K  tire  Graeme  Bowler 
K ^claimed  good  progress 
yesterday  in  turning  round 
the  ailing  supermarket  chain. 
But  there  was  little  evidence 

of  that  in  the  figures  be 
reported. 

Sales  in  the  past  eight  weeks 
have  been  6 per  cent  below  the 
same  stores'  performance  in 
the  same  period  last  year. 
That  is  even  worse  than  the 
4 per  emit  decline  reported 
yesterday  for  the  whole  of  the 


Mr  Bowler  sought  comfort 
from  the  feet  that  the  gap  has 
stopped  increasing,  while 
profit  margins  remain 
“healthy"  and  more  custom- 
ers have  been  coming  through 
the  doors.  “A  number  of  posi- 
tive signs  are  beginning  to 
Emerge,”  he  said,  “although 
obviously  we  are  not  where 
we  would  like  to  be.” 

That  is  the  nub  of  Kwik 
Save's  problem. 

When  the  supermarket 
groups  were  charging  up- 
market in  toe  1980s,  Kwik 
Save  bad  it  made.  It’s  formula 
of  limited-range,  low-price, 
aofrffls  shops  provided  an  at- 
tractive antidote  to  toe  pricey 
pals'**8  being  built  by  Tesco 
and  Sainsbury. 

Then  came  the  continental 
discounters  such  as  Aldi  and 
UdL  Their  direct  impact  has 
been  limited  because  their 
fhflina  are  still  relatively 


small,  stores  are  frequently  in 
poor  locations  and  formats 
are  of  limited  appeal. 

But  the  discounters  forced 
the  superstore  leaders  to  in- 
troduce cut-price  brands  to 
please  the  most  price-con- 
scious shoppers.  With  the 
return  of  Asda  to  its  tradi- 
tional low-price  positioning, 
that  hit  Kwik  Save,  whose 
customers  had  less  reason  to 
avoid  the  superstores. 


‘ Stock  martet  value  CSOta  i 


The  company  has  spent  a 
year,  and  paid  consultants 
from  Arthur  Andersen  £8  ma- 
lted, figuring  out  what  to  do 
about  this  nightmare.  The 
answer  is  to  become  more 
like  other  supermarkets 
rather  than  moving  towards 
the  discounters. 

"Our  customers  come  to  us 
on  the  basis  that  we  give 
them  value  for  money,”  Mr 
Bowler  said.  "In  our  research 
they  told  us  very  dearly  that 
they  didn’t  want  us  to  go 
downmarket.  They  didn’t  like 
the  discounters'  brands  they 
hadn’t  heard  of  and  they 
found  their  concessions  too 
limited.” 

The  difficulty  is  finding  a 
profit-making  point  an  toe 
spectrum.  Running  posher 
stores  is  more  expensive,  and 
running  them  more  smartly 
requires  human  and  comput- 
ing investment. 

But  all  is  not  lost  Kwik 
Save  made  £74  million  profit 
last  year.  That  is  not  enough, 
in  the  light  of  the  £130  miHion 
made  at  the  peak  of  its  suc- 
cess a few  years  ago  or  the 
£lQ0million-a-ye&r  capital  in- 
vestment required  to  revamp 
the  store  chain. 

Mr  Bowler  sees  the  answer 
in  persuading  customers  to 
spend  more.  Two-fifths  of  Brit- 
ish households  shop  at  Kwik 
Save  at  same  point  in  the  year, 
half  of  them  as  regular  cus- 
tomers. But  even  the  regulars 
spend  less  than,  they  would  in 
similar-size  competitors. 

That  Is  the  opportunity, 
which  could  see  sales  getting 
back  on  an  even  keel  next 
year.  Growth  will  be  more 
elusive. 
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IT  HAS  depressed  Prince 
Charles  and  cast  a heavy 
shadow  over  St  Paul's  Ca- 
thedral for  ID  years,  but  toe 
planning  saga  of  the  widely 
detested  Paternoster  Square 
is  almost  over. 

Architects  Whitfield  Part- 
ners, whose  senior  partner, 
Sir  William  Whitfield,  com- 
mands the  Prince  of  Wales’s 
respect,  yesterday  announced 
it  will  submit  its  design  to  toe 
Corporation  of  London  on  No- 
vember a. 

Jackie  Smyth  e,  toe  firm’s 
spokeswoman,  said;  “All  we 
can  say  at  this  stage  is  that  it 
will  be  a massive  improve- 
ment on  what  is  there  now.” 
Paternoster  Square  has  few, 
if  any.  friends  beyond  the 
teenagers  who  have  made  use 
of  the  concrete  for  roller-blad- 
ing and  skateboarding. 

Its  owner.  Mitsubishi  Es- 
tates, is  thought  to  have  spent 
at  least  £200  minion  so  for  on 
development  costs. 

Whitfield  Partners  is  ex- 
pected to  put  an  investment 
value  (what  toe  site  would  be 
worth  once  developed)  of  up 
to  £500  million  on  the  prop- 
erty, which  is  next  to  St 
Paul's. 

City  institutions,  shops, 
bars  and  even  a leisure  centre 
are  expected  to  want  space  in 
the  new-look  square  because 
of  its  central  location. 

Sir  William's  design  is  ru- 
moured to  be  a concept  simi- 
lar to  the  development  at 
Broadgate  in  Liverpool  Street 
and  the  Corporation  is  ex- 
pected to  approve  it 


Keith  Harp or 

Transport  Editor 


EFUTY  prime  minis- 
ter John  Prescott 
yesterday  exposed 

his  transport  minis- 

ter.  Dr  Gavin  Strang,  to  a new 
with  the  rail  regulators 
which  limits  the  Govern- 
ment's potential  for  a tougher 
approach  to  the  industry 
until  legislation  next  year. 

The  new  deal  was  paraded 
by  Dr  Strang  as  an  attempt  to 
keep  toe  train  operating  com- 
panies in  check  if  they  felled 
to  deliver.  But  he  admitted  it 
was  a “stop-gap”approach 
until  the  Govement  had  time 
for  legislation  next  autumn. 

Mr  Prescott  had  previewed 
the  deal  at  toe  Labour  party 
conference  last  month,  but 
the  signature  at  yesterday's 
much  heralded  “concordat” 
was  Dr  Strang’s. 

Whitehall  officials  later  ad- 
mitted that  the  agreement 
added  nothing  to  the  powers  of 
the  regulators  and  that  minis- 
ters would  stffl  have  to  rely  on 
toe  voluntary  co-operation  of 
many  of  the  companies. 

If  toe  deal  is  shown  to  be 
worthless,  then  the  belea- 
guered Dr  Strang  will  get  the 
blame  not  Mr  Prescott,  with 
whom  he  has  a strained 


News  in  brief 


relationship.  The  political 
network  in  Whitehall  has 
been  circulating  with 
rumours  for  several  months 
that  Dr  Strang  could  be 
among  the  first  Cabinet  casu- 
alties. Yesterday’s  develop- 
ments were  regarded  in 
Whitehall  as  not  being  helpful 
to  his  position. 

Dr  Strang  said  under  the 
latest  guidelines  — drawn  up 
as  a result  of  toe  £1  million 
fine  imposed  earlier  this  year 
on  South  West  Trains  for  can- 
celling hundreds  of  trains  — 
the  Government  could  haul 
errant  operators  before  min- 
isters and  pressure  them  to 
solve  problems. 

The  minister  stressed  that 
the  Govement  had  a “much 
better  chance  of  ensuring  an- 
other SWT  does  not  happen”. 
But  he  admitted  that  it  had  no 
extra  powers  to  force  compa- 
nies to  take  note  of  the  public 
Interest 

The  Government’s  latest 
efforts  are  a response  to  con- 
tinuing criticism  about  a 
poorly  regulated  industry. 
They  were  welcomed  by  toe 
rad  franchise  director,  John 
O'Brien,  whose  office  is  likely 
to  be  scrapped  by  Labour,  and 
by  the  rail  regulator.  John 
Swift,  who  has  been  criticised 
by  the  Government  for  not 
being  tough  enough. 


Papers  drive 
Murdoch  empire 

STRONG  performances  from  British  newspapers  and  US  televi- 
sion contributed  to  an  unexpectedly  strong  first  quarter  for 
News  Corporation.  Rupert  Murdoch’s  media  empire  saw  a 7 per 
cent  increase  In  post-tax  profits  before  abnormals  of  $240  mil- 
lion (£142  million)  on  turnover  16  per  cent  up  at  $2£  billion. 

News  Corp  said  its  UK  newspapers— The  Times,  Sunday 
Times,  Sun  and  News  of  the  World — had  seen  a 30  per  cent  rise 
in  operating  profits  year  on  year.  Buoyant  circulation  except  at 
toe  Sun,  strong  advertising  revenues  and  lower  newsprint 
prices  contributed. 

Operating  income  from  TV  more  than  doubled  to  $137  mil- 
lion. but  toe  share  of  revenue  from  BSkyB  fell  as  investment 
continued  for  digital  broadcasting  in  toe  UK.  — Chris  Barrie 


Mercury  rises 


MERCURY  Asset  Management  has  blasted  its  way  to  a £104  mil- 
lion investment  portfolio,  the  fund  marragwr  riiwlnapd  ygftfgrday 

Thanks  to  strong  business  growth  in  toe  UK  and  increased 
demand  overseas,  notably  in  Germany  and  Japan,  tends  under 


management  at  the  end  of  the  last  financial  year  totalled 
£89.7  billion- Profits  In  the  six  months  to  September  rose  from 
£818  million  to  £88.4  million,  despite  expenses  growing  by  nearly 
16  per  cenL  This  reflected  higher  salaries  and  bonuses,  toe  feet 
that  the  business  is  bigger  and  systems’  Investment  has  been 
stepped  up.  Hugh  Stevenson,  the  MAM  chairman,  nefljsed  to 
comment  on  the  outlook  for  the  flill  year  because  of  recent  stock 
market  gyrations.  But  MAM  reduced  its  equity  headings  in  fevour 
of  cash  ahead  of  the  recent  fells. — Lisa  Buckingham 


Media  deal  faces  trawl 

REED  ELSEVIER,  toe  Anglo-Dutch  publisher,  was  yesterday 
preparing  to  take  its  planned  £20  bfllkra  merger  with  Writers 
Kluwer  for  a long  trawl  through  the  European  Commission. 
Competition  commissioner  Karel  van  Miert  said  he  wanted  an 
extended  inquiry  because  toe  deal  would  be  likely  to  squeeze 
competition.  Under  EU  rules,  the  commission  has  a month  to 
wave  a merger  through  or  subject  it  to  four  months  of  deeper 
scrutiny. — SUnon  Beauis 


Shell  nets  £1 .1 7bn 

NET  eauilngs  of  Royal  Dutch/Shell  rose  5 per  cent  to  £L17  billion 
during  the  third  quarter.  The  adverse  effect  of  the  strong  pound 
and  weaker  oil  and  chemical  prices  were  offset  by  better  results 
from  refining  and  marketing  operations.  Earnings  for  the  first 
nine  months  were  almost  unchanged. — Nicholas  Bannister 


Guardian  Crossword  No  21,115 

Set  by  Fawfey 


Across 


1  Powerful  drug  with 
Ingredient  X (6) 

4  Six  involved  in  hot-headed 
assault  (6} 

9  Test  for  alcohol  content?  (4) 

10  Start  to  be  awfuBy  jealous 
about  first-class  wine  (1 Q) 

11  Get  off  with  posh  girl  on  old 
ship  (6) 

12  Almost  droop,  coming  In 
drunk —time  of  impending 
gloom?  (8) 

13(1  Mown  Novel  form  of 
Satire  involving  Lfttfs  and 
Large  (9,7) 

15  So  fourth  of  ruffians  has 

escaped  (4) 

16  Orderly  Is  rather  large  (4) 
17(7  Rent  with  huge  sigh,  re- 
reading this?  (9.7) 

21  Local  support  for  one’h 
drinking  habit?  (3,5) 


22  Comment  about  the  score  (6) 

24  Competitor  allowed  to  enter 
cheated  abominably  (IQ) 

25  Ruminate  about  cut  (4) 

26  Used  unorthodox  church  In 
attempt  to  corrupt  (6) 

27  Mean  to  be  very  thrifty  (6) 

Down 


1 Standard  love-goddess — 
not  quite  an  upstart  (7) 

2 Time  left  in  America—  in 
Oklahoma  (5} 

3 New  book.  In  the  forefront 
set  up  the  author  (7) 

5 Be  next  to  become  a 
member,  after  promotion  (6) 

6 One  has  hard  feelings,  seeing 
Irish  well  beaten  (3-6) 

7See17 

8 I’ll  ensure  a good  house  for 
the  Ibsen  play  (6,7) 
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14  Servant  sadly  distressed, 
forced  to  listen  (5,4) 

16  See  13 

18  Man  there  dithering  holds 
old  trains  up  (7) 

19  Where  to  bring  up  new 
Issues  in  education  (7) 

20  Become  dudl.  almost 
spooky  (6) 

23  There’s  no  accent  on  wine  in 
Georgia  town  (5) 

Solution  tomorrow 


T?  Stuck?  Than  cafl  our  solutions  lire 
on  0801  338  238.  Cate  cost  5Qp 
per  minute  at  an  times,  Sarvica  sup- 
plied by  RTS 
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Plus;  Eyes  on  the  plum  Euro  prize _ ' 
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IMF  says  Britain  is  at  risk  from  surging  demand  and  a strong  pound  

Double  threat  to  economy  a quarter-point 


Charlotte  Daaay 

and  Mark  MBnf 

BRITAIN'S  eco- 

nomic progress  is 
being  threatened 
by  the  conflict  be- 
tween surging  do- 
mestic demand  and  an  export 
sector  struggling  to  cope  with 
the  strong  pound,  according 
to  one  of  the  world’s  top  fi- 
nancial institutions. 

In  a report  drawn  up  Just 
days  before  yesterday’s  0.25 
percentage  point  rise  in  base 
rates,  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund  said  the  UK’s  eco- 
nomic progress  had  been  "Im- 
pressive’' but  warned  it  could 
be  threatened  by  “ emerging 
imbalances”. 

The  IMF  said  the  risk  of  do- 


Losing 

home 

and 

away 

games 


Mark  Miner 
Deputy  Financial  Editor 

JOHN  Farrell  is  disillu- 
sioned. His  small 
Cheshire  manufactur- 
ing company  Is  being 
squeezed  out  of  vital  export 
markets  by  the  strong 
pound. 

The  further  rise  In  ster- 
ling which  followed  yester- 
day's decision  to  raise  in-  i 
terest  rates  only  added  to 
the  pain. 

Such  is  bis  frustration 
that  Mr  Farrell  has  opened 
talks  with  a German  manu- 
facturer about  acting  as  its 
UK  distributor. 

He  describes  the  strong 
pound  as  “a  double 
whammy”,  forcing  British 
exporters  to  lose  business 
or  cut  their  margins  to  the 
bone  to  maintain  market 
share  while  at  the  same 
time  domestic  orders  are 
under  pressure  because  im- 
port prices  have  fallen. 

Mr  Farrell,  whose  family- 
controlled  company,  Farrat 
Machinery,  makes  equip- 
ment which  reduces  vibra- 
tion In  plant  reckons  that 
exports  have  traditionally 
accounted  for  35-40  per , 
cent  of  the  group’s  £1.5  mil-  i 
lion  turnover  but  the  figure 
Is  now  down  to  about  25  per  I 
cent  “And  that  hides  the 
fact  that  in  the  early  part  of  j 
the  year  they  were  still  at 
about  35  per  cent” 


mestic  demand  overheating, 
and  the  danger  of  sterling's 
recent  gains  capping  exports 
and  hurting  the  nation’s  al- 
ready “frail”  manufacturing 
sector,  posed  the  biggest  chal- 
j tenges  to  Britain’s  economy. 

"Most  directors  saw  risks 
on  both  sides  in  the  current 
I situation:  on  one  side,  with 
output  now  close  to  potential, 
too-rapid  growth  based  on  the 
momentum  of  domestic  de- 
mand could  rekindle  infla- 
tion; ozt  the  other,  the  delayed 
contractionary  impact  of  ster- 
ling's appreciation  could  pre- 
cipitate a hard  landing.” 

The  IMPS  comments  were 
welcomed  by  the  Chancellor. 
Gordon  Brown,  as  an  endorse- 
ment of  the  Government’s  pol- 
icies, “They  confirm  that  we  1 
are  now  on  course  to  get  the 


UK  economy  back  on  track 
and  to  achieve  our  objective 
of  high  and  stable  levels  of 
growth  and  employment’’ 

The  IMPs  assessment  of 
Britain’s  economic  problems 
reflected  those  outlined  by 
the  Bank  of  England  in  yes- 
terday’s statement  announc- 
ing the  rise  in  interest  rates 
to  7.25  per  cent,  the  highest 
level  since  the  pound  was 
forced  oat  of  the  Exchange 
Rate  Mechanism  in  1992. 

Though  the  Bank  acknowl- 
edged the  problems  posed  for 
exporters  by  a strong  sterling, 
it  believed  a rise  in  rates  was 
necessary  to  keep  inflation  on 
course  to  hit  the  Govern- 
ment’s 2-5  per  cent  target 
That  choice,  which  caused 
disappointment  to  industry 
and  the  City,  is  being  inter- 
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preted  as  a sign  of  the  Bank's 
determination  to  establish  its 
anti-inflation  credentials. 


“It's  clearly  a very  aggres- 
sive anti-inflation  stance  the ; 
Bank  has  adopted,”  said: 
David  Coleman,  chief  econo- 
mist at  QBC  Wood  Gundy. 
"This  will  give  reason  for, 
doubt  as  to  whether  this  is  the 
last  rate  rise.” 

Industrialists  were  dis- ; 
mayed  at  the  impact  of  the  de- 
cision on  starling.  On  a day  1 
when  the  German  Bundes- 
bank left  Its  interest  rates  on , 
hold,  the  UK  move  saw  ster- 
ling up  by  almost  2 pfennigs 
against  the  tnarir)  increasing  i 
exporters’  problems. 

Miany  companies  are  al- ; 
ready  struggling  with  the  cur- 
rent level  of  tiie  pound  which  < 
makes  UK  goods  uncompeti- 
live  in  world  markets.  British 
Steel  said  the  pound  needed  to  1 
fall  at  least  10  per  cent  The 


company  plans  to  eliminate 
2,000  of  its  40,000  jobs  In  the 
UK  over  the  next  two  years  to 
keep  its  mins  competitive. 

The  Bank's  comments 

showed  concern  about  the  ro- 
bustness of  domestic  demand, 
figures  yesterday  suggested 
retail  sales  are  rising  again 
after  a surprise  September 
£aIL 

The  Confederation  at  Brit- 
ish Industry's  monthly  sur- 
vey of  retailers  suggested  that 
high  street  sales  rebounded  in 
October  back  to  the  levels 
seen  at  the  start  of  the  sum- 
mer. 

But  independent  forecast- 
ers said  now  the  windfall  ef- 
fect from  building  society 
handouts  was  winding  down, 
the  economy  was  in  no  dan- 
ger of  overheating. 


Marginalised. . .John  Farrell  says  the  strong  pound  means  export  profits  are  no  longer  worth  the  air  Gore 


Nor  is  Mr  Farrell  alone  in  company  but,  because  it  In-  pedally  in  Germany,  Far- 
feeling  the  pinch.  "I  was  at  voices  in  French  francs,  Mr  rat’s  main  export  market 
a manufacturing  exhibition  Farrell  reckons  the  group  “In  1968,  when  we  started 
in  Birmingham  yesterday  will  barely  make  money  on  selling  seriously  into  Ger- 


talklng  to  a slightly  larger  the  deal. 


many,  there  were  Just  two 


machinery  maker  and  they  “We  are  selling  on  minus-  companies,  ourselves  and  a 

said  their  market  had  col-  cule  margins  but  we  are  Swiss/tJS  concern.  Now 
lapsed,  it  had  just  fallen  off  under  pressure  to  cut  there  are  eight  companies 


a cliff.” 

Farrat  has  just  won  a big 
export  order  from  a French 


prices  even  more  Just  to 
stay  in  the  market-place.” 
Competition  is  fierce,  es- 


doing  the  same  thing. 


business.  Every  time  I go 
over  to  Germany  it  costs  be- 
tween £1,000  and  £1,500,  if  I 
go  to  Birmingham  it  costs 
about  £100.  It  is  worth 
doing  if  you  are  bringing 
back  orders  worth  half  a 
million  pounds  but  not 
when  the  margins  are  just  a 


“Exporting  is  an  expen-  few  per  cent.” 
sive  and  time-consuming  Mr  Farrell  accepts  that 
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the  Bank  of  England  may 
be  worried  about  the  out- 
look for  inflation  but  the 
question  he  asks  is  simple: 
“What  does  the  rising 
pound  do  to  improve  skill 
shortages  unless  it  means 
so  many  people  get  made 
redundant  and  so  will  be  on 
the  [labour]  market 
again?” 


Music  maker 
quits  PolyGram 


City  frowns  on  ‘uppity’  Mayflower 


Lisa  Buckfrtflham 
CRy  Editor 


THE  newest  row  in  Tinsel- 
town last  night  claimed 
the  scalp  of  Chris  Black- 
well,  one  of  the  biggest  names 
on  the  pop  music  scene  for  the 
past  30  years  whose  roster  in- 
cludes Bob  Marley,  the  Cran- 
berries and  U2. 

The  bust-up  between  Mr 
Blackwell,  the  founder  of 
Island  Records,  and  Poly- 
Gram,  the  Dutch  music  and 
film  group  that  took  over  his 
business  eight  years  ago,  had 
been  on  the  cards. 

It  had  been  rumoured  that 
Mr  Blackwell  — who  win 
retain  his  exotic  island  hotels 
business,  including  Ian  Flem- 
ing’s former  retreat,  Golden- 
eye in  Jamaica  — had  grown 
impatient  with  working  for  a 
large  record  company.  But  Mr 
Blackwell  is  60  years  did  and 
established  the  Island  label  in 
1962  $o  industry  sources  have 
suggested  he  is  simply  look- 
ing for  a quieter  life. 

However,  PolyGram  was 
said  to  have  become  Increas- 
ingly frustrated  that  the  pace 
of  talent  development  by  the 
Island  label  had  begun  to  flag. 
Mr  Blackwell’s  departure  also 
comes  at  a time  when  the 
world's  biggest  music  group 
is  shaking  up  its  American 
record  business,  which  also 
includes  the  Motown  labeL 
Island  Records,  whose  stars 
also  include  Pulp  and  PJ  Har- 
vey, was  expected  to  escape , 
the  reorganisation  largely  be- 
cause it  operates  autono- , 
mously.  The  Dutch  group  yes- 1 


terday  declined  to  comment , 
on  Mr  Blackwell's  departure 
other  than  to  say  that  he  was 
qutting  the  PolyGram  board.  1 

A statement  said  it  would 
not  affect  the  status  of  Island 
I as  a "standalone  unit"  within  > 
the  group.  Island’s  fflm  div- 
islon  win  also  be  retained  by 
PQlyGram  although  Mr  Black- 
wen’s  new  ventures  in  music  i 
video.  The  Box,  and  digital 
media  win  go. 

It  is  understood  that  no 
money  has  changed  hands  as 
a result  of  the  break.  Al- 1 
though  Mr  Blackwell  was  al- 
most able  to  write  the  terms  I 
of  his  contract  when  he  sold 
Island  to  PolyGram  for  I 
8272  minion  shortly  ahead  of  i 
its  flotation,  he  was  regarded  i 
as  an  individualist  whose  pa- 1 
tience  might  be  stretched  by 
the  bureaucracy  of  such  a I 
large  organisation. 


Fficfiolas  Bannister,  Chief 

Business  Correspondent 

THE  City  yesterday  gave  a 
thumbs-down  to  May- 
flower Corporation’s  am- 
bitious plan  to  bid  for  Vickers 
by  swiftly  marking  down  the 
car  body  maker's  shares  — 
which  fell  7p  to  I85p,  While 
Vickers’  rose  Ittpto  2SOp. 

Analysts  said  Mayflower's 
management  was  over-rating 
its  ability  to  run  Vickers  — 
and  its  Rolls-Royce  luxury  car 
subsidiary  — or  to  preside 
Over  a break-up  of  the  group. 

Nick  Cunningham,  of  Salo- 
mon Brothers,  said:  “The  idea 


of  injecting  Mayflower  man- 
agement expertise  Into 
Vickers’  business  portfolio 
would  not  work.  The  problem 
with  Vickers  is  the  portfolio 
more  than  the  management 
It  betrays  a worrying  degree 
of  hubris  on  the  part  of  May- 
flower’s management  if  they 
think  they  are  so  good  they 
could  make  this  deal  work. 

“A  break-up  makes  more 
sense.  In  fact,  it  makes  so 
much  sense  that  Vickers  are 
doing  tt  already.  The  only 
thing  Mayflower  could  offer 
would  be  to  give  disposal  pro- 
ceeds to  shareholders  rather 
than  re-in  vest  it  as  Vickers 
plans.” 


He  said  better  management 
could  not  change  the  funda- 
mentals of  wAicinp  luxury 
cars,  adding:  "Those  funda- 
mentals say  that  Rolls-Royce 
Motors  belongs  inside  an- 
other car  group.” 

Vickers'  chairman  Sir 
Colin  Chandler  yesterday 
suggested  that  the  group 
might  use  some  of  the  pro- 
ceeds from  Rolls-Royce  to 
ftmd  a share  buy  back.  The 
£400  million  which  the  group 
hopes  to  raise  had  earlier 
been  earmarked  for  re-in  vest- 
ment in  defence  and  propul- 
sion technology  businesses. 

Vickers  yesterday  denied 
reports  that  the  German  car 


group  BMW  had  the  right  to 
top  any  bid  for  Rolls-Royce.  It 
was  only  obliged  to  tell  BMW 
that  negotiations  to  sell  the 
business  had  started  and 
whether  the  party  concerned 
was  a motor  manufacturer. 

BMW,  the  most  likely  buyer 
of  Rolls-Royce,  Is  thought  to 
be  Vickers’  preferred  candi- 
date. The  German  group  is  al- 
ready contracted  to  supply  en- 
gines for  the  next  generation 
of  Rolls-Royces  and  Bentleys. 

However,  as  Mayflower  sup- 
plies BMW’s  Rover  subsidiary 
with  bodies  for  the  MGF 
sports  car  and  Land  Rover  Dis- 
covery, it  is  anxious  not  to 
damage  their  relationship. 


Liquidator’s  career  terminated 


Accountant’s  attempt  at  insolvency  work 
was  a wash-out.  Dan  Atkinson  reports 


Quieter  life  for  Blackwell 


Dan  Atkinson 

mmMILFKED  Wyatt  was  a 
Uff  respected  accountant 
VV  senior  partner  since 
the  oud-1960s  In  a northern 
practice,  and  with  an  unblem- 
ished professional  record. 
Then  he  made  a fateful  mis- 
take: in  1992,  he  decided  to 
grab  a piece  of  the  market  in 
insolvency  practice,  then 
booming  as  the  economy 
slumped. 

His  performance  in  this' 
field  can  perhaps  be  judged 
from  a statement  this  week  by 
his  professional  disciplinary 
body:  “The  scale  of  com- 


| plaints  in  this  case  Is  one  of 
1 the  worst  any  of  the  members 
of  the  [disciplinary]  tribunal 
i have  experienced.” 

In  all,  10  bundles  of  com- 
| plaints,  each  relating  to  a spe- 
cific case,  were  dealt  with  by 
the  tribunal,  a wall  of  evi- 
dence supporting  one  conclu- 
sion: whatever  his  merits  as 
an  accountant,  Mr  Wyatt  was 
possibly  the  worst  insolvency 
practitioner  in  history. 

So  dismal  is  the  record  that 
at  one  point  it  stretches  the 
English  language  to  breaking 
point  One  of  many  complaints 
about  Mr  Wyatt's  liquidation  of 
a company  identified  as  FMS 
lid,  of  which  he  took  control  in 


September  1993,  was  that: 
“With  regard  to  stock,  vehicles, 
debtors,  cash  at  bank  and  de- 
posits, no  amounts  were  real- 
ised.” Given  that  ■'realisation” 
is  insolvency  jargon  fix'  "turn- 
ing info  cash”,  the  tribunal 
faced  the  puzzle  of  how  anyone 
could  fail  to  realise  cash  in  the 
bank. 

In  another  case — that  of  an 
insolvent  company  named  as  j 
CC  Ltd,  of  whose  affairs  he 
took  charge  in  May  1994 — Mr  I 
Wyatt  failed  to  keep  back 
enough  mosey  to  petition  for  | 
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the  company's  winding-up. 

The  tribunal  heard  that  Mr 
Wyatt  registered  as  an  insol- 
vency practitioner  as  wen  as 
an  accountant  in  the  wake  of 
the  1986  change  in  the  law, 
but  that  he  did  little  Insol- 
vency work  until  1992. 

He  was  fined  £5.000  with 
costs  of  £4,996. 

But  there  Is  a happy  end- 
ing. My  Wyatt,  aged  68. 
remains  in  good  standing 
with  the  Institute  of  Taxation 
and  intends  henceforth  to 
practise  as  a tax  adviser. 


Australia  1345 
Austria  19.78 
Belgium  57.92 
Canada  2295 
Cyprus  0.825 
Denmark  10.76 
Finland  853 


France  MB 
Germany  281 
Greece  443.00 
Hong  Kong  1263 
India  60-92 
Ireland  1.082 
Israel  SJB 


Italy  2771 
Malta  0.625 
Netherlands  3.155 
New  Zealand  261$ 
Norway  11.49 
Portugal  286.00 
Saudi  Arabia  220 
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South  Alrtca  7.88 
Snain  236.00 
Sweden  1235 
Switzerland  2285 
Turkey  299.100 
USA  1.645 
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NO  DOUBT  the  unelected 
representatives  of  the 
people  on  the  Bank  of 
England’s  monetary  policy 
are  terribly  clever 
and  see  In  Britain’s  current 
economic  performance  an  in- 
sidious inflation  threat  that 
has  to  be  stifled. 

But  in  fallowing  their  fun- 
damentalist instincts  they  ap- 
pear willing  to  jettison  a gen- 
erous body  of  economic 
opinion  about  how  best  to 
confront  market  panics.  That 
is  to  err  on  the  side  of  caution 
by  monetary  policy  or 

leaving  it  the  same  — but  cer- 
tainly not  to  raise  rates  in  the 
face  of  a market  correction. 

It  will  no  doubt  be  argued 
that  the  global  markets 
looked  into  the  abyss  last 
week  then  pulled  back—  after 
all,  fiie  perceived  crisis  is 
over.  But  is  it?  Many  of  the 
tricky  problems  facing  the 
global  economy  last  week  are 
still  there.  Indeed,  the  Bank  of 
England  ‘may  have  decided 
that  these  matters  are  not 
worth  worrying  about,  but 
Washington  is  still  in  high 
gear.  There  are  serious  con- 
cerns there,  being  monitored 
by  deputy  Treasury  Secretary 
Larry  Summers,  that  the  | 
Southeast  Asia  problem  is 
more  deep-seated  than  gener-  I 

ally  Imagined.  | 

ft  is  not  clear  that  the  global 
police  forces  from  the  IMF/  | 
World  Bank  are  equipped  to 
deal  with  it-  This  is  not  be- 
cause they  have  inadequate 
finances  but  because  much  of 
what  has  gone  wrong  from  In- 
donesia to  Thailand  is  based 
in  the  commercial  hanking 
sector  and  neither  the  IMF 
nor  World  Bank  have  the  ex- 
pertise or  know-how  to  sort 
this  out.  Contamination, 
therefore,  is  a high  risk  not 
just  to  other  countries  but  to 
the  global  banking  system. 

Given  this  background,  it 
would  be  better  bad  the  mone- 
tary policy  committee  chosen 
to  hold  its  fire.  Perhaps  it 
should  have  listened  more 
carefully  to  Alan  Greenspan, 
of  the  Federal  Reserve,  who 
only  last  week  suggested  that 
the  sudden  correction  to 
global  stock  markets  was  the 
same  as  a monetary  tighten- 
ing. In  that  it  hits  commercial 
and  consumer  confidence,  it 
has  the  ability  to  put  a check 
on  growth  and  to  remove  the 
froth  from  the  financial  sys- 
tem. Certainly  it  reshaped  the 
US  view  on  the  immediate 
need  for  a tightening. 

SO  WHY  did  the  commit- 
tee decide  to  go  for 
broke  and  add  a further 
quarter-point  increase  to  base 
rates?  It  would  say  that  the 
rise  is  extremely  modest  par- 
ticularly by  historic  UK  stan 
dards,  and  Is  still  compensat- 
ing for  the  lack  of  action  m 
the  period  running  up  to  the 
May  2 election,  when  the  then 
chancellor,  Kenneth  Clarke 
raised  to  take  the  necessarv' 
action.  * 

That  argument  is  starting 
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closure  of  the  New  York  Stock 
Smge  for  the  first  time  in 
its  history  ought  to  be  deci- 
sion-making factors. 

The  economic  data  tell  one 
story.  In  the  third  quarter  of 
this  year  output  growth 
climbed  by  3.9  per  cent  which 
is  well  above  trend  for  the 
British  economy.  There  is 
concern  that  some  of  the  de- 
mutualisation cash  has  been 
salted  a wav  for  the  Christinas 
period  and  will  soon  come  out 
of  hiding,  causing  monetary 
distortions.  Furthermore, 
with  unemployment  falling 
across  the  economy  and  the 
labour  market  tightening,  the 
gradual  increase  in  wage 
levels  will  feed  through  into 
prices.  Finally,  the  latest  CBI 
data  suggest  that,  now  the  Di- 
ana effect  is  out  of  the  way 
and  there  is  some  cold 
weather,  retail  sales  were  up 
in  October. 

THESE  are  sensible 
enough  reasons  for  rais- 
ing interest  rates.  But 
one  could  argue  that  there  are 
other,  more  compelling 
reasons  not  to  do  so.  The 
housing  market,  which  was 
toppy  earlier  in  the  year,  is 
now  groaning  under  toe  pres- 
sure of  higher  mortgage  costs 
and  reduced  tax  relief  on 
mortgages.  The  stronger 
pound,  following  the  implied 
decision  to  hold  off  entry  into 
a single  currency  until  past 
the  year  2002.  is  as  good  a bar- 
rier against  inflation  and 
over-expansion  as  are  higher 
interest  rates. 

Indeed,  the  combination  of 
sterling  s rise  and  the  l_25- 
point  tightening  in  base  rates 
this  year  could  hasten  reces- 
sion. Analysts  such  as  David 
Kem  of  NatWest  have  begun 
to  put  recession  back  in  their 
economic  lexicons,  arguing 
that  a downturn  could  arrive 
as  soon  as  the  second  half  erf 
next  year. 

The  danger  of  giving  the 
Bank  of  England  operational 
independence  always  was 
that  it  would  show  an  infla- 
tionary bias,  that  it  would  art 
too  mechanically  and  take 
every  opportunity  to  raise  in- 

^ ™tes  ta  search  of  the 
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of  central  banks 
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